








SOUTHERN AID SOCIETY OF 
VA., Ine. 


best typifies the ability of the American 
Negro to stick successfully to his last. 
For 34 years it has cultivated intensive- 
ly its home territory—State of Virginia 
and District of Columbia 








and pro- 


Home Office ee eS ek ; 
525-7-9 N. 2nd St.. duced the following surprising results 
Richmond, Va. for such a limited insurance field. 


Over $4,000,000.00 Paid in Claims to Policyholders 
Over $1,000,000.00 Gross Income during 1925 


Over $500,000.00 Invested in Real Estate Mortgages 
and Bonds. 


Over $250,000.00 On deposit in Banks and Trust 
Companies 


$275,000.00 Policy Reserve 


It has developed a Superior Three-in-One Insurance Policy, providing for 
One Small Premium, protection against Sickness, Accident and Death. 





Testimonial from a well-known Physician and Surgeon 


900 Sth Street, 
Lynchburg, Va. 
To whom these greetings may come: 

This is to state that I have had the pleasure of filling blanks for the Southern Aid 
Society of Va., Inc., for sixteen years, and have found them unfailingly straightforward 
and honest in their dealings with the people. I therefore take this opportunity to extend 
to them my every good wish for continued success in the well merited favor they 
have thus far received. . 

Very respectfully, 
(Signed) R. W. Lomax, M.D. 





Southern Aid Society of Va., Inc. 
Yome Office: 525-27-29 N. Second St., Richmond, Va. 


‘wsures against Sickness, Accident and Death 
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THE CRISIS in a new form; Jones’ 
annual survey of Negro football; 
Miss Ovington on revisiting the 
South; a survey of the sororities and 
fraternities; new news and editorial 


features. 








































THE “CRISIS ADVERTISER 


The North Carolina College for Negroes 


FORMERLY 
The Durham State Normal School 


Opened its fall session September 14, 1926 


THE FOLLOWING COURSES WILL BE OFFERED: 
THE LIBERAL ARTS COURSE 


Leading to the A. B. Degree and offering sufficient work in Secondary Educa- 
tion to enable students to secure High School Teachers’ Certificates, Class A, 
and High School Principals’ Certificates at the ccmpletion of the course. 


THE SCIENTIFIC COURSE 
Leading to the B. S. Degree. 
THE PRE-MEDICAL COURSE 


A two-year pre-medical course preparing students for entrance into medical 
colleges will be given. 


SPECIAL COURSES IN COMMERCE AND MUSIC 


The faculty will consist of men and women from the best colleges and uni- 
versities in the country and will meet the requirements of the Nerth Carolina 
College Conference. 


For Catalog and further information address: 


THE NORTH CAROLINA COLLEGE FOR NEGROES 


James E. Shepard, Presiden’ 
Durham, N. C. 


Virginia Union University ||) Lincoln University 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA Pioneer in Collegiate and 
Bsa fo Windia ne See besterscccrtnaaaae "ees 


In addition to the general college curriculum. work Accredited by the Association of Colleges of 
is offered in the following departments: the Middle States iM land 
py mn Lincoln Graduates are Leaders in the various 
PRE-MEDICAL, : professions and in all parts of the country. 


COMMERCIAL. Blinn 
For additional information address Wm. Hallock Johnson, President 


THE PRESIDENT LINCOLN UNIVERSITY 
CHESTER COUNTY, PENNSYLVANIA 


School of High Standards and The me Training School 
a Rigorous Pace ae hers 


WILEY COLLEGE (A me Normal School) 


Cheyney, Pa. 
Marshall, Texas A Pennsylvania State Normal School offering, 


in addition to the regular Normal Academic 

Recognized as a Class “‘A’’ College by Standardizing Course of two years, professional three year 
Has en the courses in Home Economics and Shop Work. 

A diploma from any of these courses makes a 

graduate eligible to teach in the public schools 

of Pennsylvania. ate semester began Wednes- 

tory Mbrary day, September 15 
inenee given te musie lig ae gh 


pres LESLIE PINCKNEY HILL, Principal 
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< OPINION 


“SCIENCE” 


DR. N. M. HIRSH, “former Fellow 
of the National Research Council’, 
has made an astounding discovery. 
By testing 5,500 New England school 
children he finds that Negroes and 
Portuguese have the least intelli- 
gence. And then he adds blithely, 
“The children tested were all attend- 
ing public schools in four factory 
towns of Massachusetts, with the ex- 
ception of 449 Negro children from 
Tennessee”! 

One-fourth of the Negroes of Ten- 
nessee are illiterate and the State 
spends less than five dollars a head 
each year in training colored children. 
Massachusetts spends seven times 
this amount on her children, but the 
poor Portuguese who are recent im- 
migrants have had scant chance. to 
‘take advantage of it. As a scientist, 
Mr. Hirsh deserves to be classed with 
Frederick L. Hoffman. 


WAR 


THE LAND HOGS and war profit- 
eers are pushing us into war with 
Mexico just as fast as they can, with 
the help of a President who is the 
tool of Big Business and of a Secre- 
tary of State who is a misfortune. 
We are meddling in Nicaragua and 
sending there a man trained to drill 
midshipmen and steer ships and shoot 
guns, whom we install as dictator 
without the grace of God. Now is 
the time for pacifists to act. Now 
and not later. Now is the time to say 
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of W. E. B. 
DU BOIS 


to America that not a gallon of oil 
nor a foot of land is worth the mur- 
der of a single human being, whether 
from Mexico or black or white Amer- 
ica. Diaz and rich Americans cheated 
Mexico of her wealth while her peo- 
ple slept and we are asked to enforce 
these disgraceful contracts with 
blood and filth and war. Let us re- 
solve never to do it. Let us face 
death, jail and poverty before war 
with Mexico on any pretext. We have 
stolen enough from that poor land. 


“A HARMLESS FLOURISH” 

SENATOR HARRIS OF Georgia 
is pained because of the sale of Fed- 
eral offices in that State. He wants 
the matter investigated. Senator 
Ernst of Kentucky proposed to add to 
this an investigation of disfranchise- 
ment in Georgia. Whereupon the 
bourbon New: York Times is aghast. 
Evidently Mr. Ernst’s proposal is 
“politics to catch the Negro vote”. 
It undoubtedly is. And why shouldn’t 
it be? Why should the rotten 
boroughs of Georgia, by wholesale 
disfranchisement of black and white 
voters, make bribery and graft in na- 
tional politics almost unavoidable and 
then be allowed to yell “Force Bill!’ 
if any proposal is made to investigate 
the situation? Georgia casts less than 
12,000 votes for a congressman, while 
in New York it takes over 60,000. 
Less than ten per cent of Georgia’s 
voting population actually votes. And 
yet to a leading American newspaper 
it is a political joke to investigate 
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this, while the sale of a petty post of- 
fice job is a high crime and misde- 
meanor. 

Of course Federal offices are sold in 
Georgia; of course they are sold in 
Virginia, as President Coolidge’s first 
Private Secretary can testify; of 
course Federal offices are bought in 
Pennsylvania and Illinois. And why? 
Does the fact that a southern voter 
has seven times the political power of 
a western voter play no part? 


SUMNER AND SUFFRAGE 
My Dear Mr. Du Bois: 

Will you kindly ask Mr. Borah to 
quote to you, or in some way to make 
public, the exact words which in his 
article in the January 1927 issue of 
THE CRISIS he paraphrases? He says: 
“Charles Sumner declared that to en- 
franchise this uneducated mass was 
foreign to his convictions and to his 
whole habit of thought but that poli- 
tics required it.” 

The context of this passage showed 
that by “this mass” Mr. Borah in- 
tends to convey the idea that Mr. 
Sumner referred to the mass of 
freedmen. 


I remember much about Mr. Sum- 
ner’s course in the Reconstruction 
period. I have since read almost ev- 
ery address he ever made on ques- 
tions which would lead to speech on 
the Negro and which are given in the 
many volumes of his published ora- 
tions. I do not remember one utter- 
ance of his which could bear the con- 
struction which Mr. Borah puts upon 
whatever words of Sumner’s to which 
he here refers. Mr. Sumner may have 
said that circumstances required the 
grant of suffrage to the freedmen. I 
am sure that he never used the word 
“politics” with the significance which 
Mr. Borah infuses into it when he 
was giving the reason for enfranchis- 
ing the freedmen. All the surround- 
ing text in Mr. Borah’s article shows 
that by “politics” he means selfish, if 
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not exactly dishonorable motives and 
action. 

There is much that could be quoted 
directly from Mr. Sumner which en- 
tirely contradicts Mr. Borah’s inter- 
pretation of the Senator's views and 
principles. 

Yours sincerely, 
(Signed) 
LILLIE BUFFUM CHASE WYMAN. 


LYNCHING 


THERE WERE THIRTY-FOUR 
lynchings in the United States in 
1926, nearly twice as many as in 
1925. 

There is no doubt as to the reason 
of the increase. The fear of the Dyer 
Bill has been removed from the minds 
of the murderers. This is but a louder 
call for Federal legislation. There is 
no civilized country on earth which 
would allow in one year thirty-four 
mob murders to occur without even 
investigation in most cases and in no 
case with adequate attempt at pun- 
ishment. Even the recent imprison- 
ment of Georgia lynchers is not a real 
case in point, because the man 
lynched was white. If he had been a 
Negro these lynchers in ail probabil- 
ity would have gone scot-free. 

The Nation, therefore, is fronted 
by a situation. Certain parts of the 
land are so dominated by their un- 
civilized elements that they cannot 
punish murder. There never was any 
excuse for lynching in group hysteria 
from “unusual” crime but today this 
is not even alleged.’ The case is sim- 
ply, as in Aiken, the inability of the 
law to function. What shall a nation 
do in such case? Sit still and recount 
the certainly encouraging fact that at 
least the newspapers are “speaking 
out”? Or see that the strong hand 
of the Federal government falls upon 
the community that will not or can- 
not punish mob murder? 

Senator Borah writes to warn us 
that the Dyer Bill was only a political 
trick and hopelessly unconstitutional. 
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Very good. Why do not Senator 
Borah and the other decent men in 
Congress unite to frame a bill that 
will be constitutional? It is sheer 
nonsense to allege that a great coun- 
try like the 

United States 

cannot stop 

wholesale 

murder be- 

cause of petty 

legal techni- 

calities. 


LEST WE 

FORGET 

WE PIC- 
TURE IN our 
columns the 
fine bust of 
the late John 
E. Milhol- . 
land, the 
friend of the 
oppressed of 
all peoples 
and one of 
the most ef- 
fective of the 
founders of 
the N. A. ‘A. 
C. P. He is 
dead. Unless 
we bestir our- 
selves, a gen- 
eration of Ne- 
groes will live 
without 
knowing the 
magic of his 
name and 
work. Unless 
we remember, 
young eager 
folk will 
lightly as- 
sume in 2010 
‘ that it was an easy, costless thing 
in 1910 to defend Negro suffrage 
and propose a paid, permanent 
office staff for the radical Negro 
Conference which had been making 
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and passing resolutions. Lest we 
forget, the N. A. A. C. P. is going to 
keep the memory of John Milholland. 
We ask subscriptions of $250 to place 
a replica of this life-size bronze bust 


BRONZE BUST OF THE LATE JOHN E. MILHOLLAND 


in the New York office of our organi- 
zation. Already eighty dollars of this 
have been subscribed. Will you send 
your donation now? 

A committee in Washington under 
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the chairmanship of Mr. Emmett 
Scott is going to raise $250 and place 
a similar bust in Howard University. 
A third committee to be organized by 
Mr. Leslie P. Hill is going to place a 
bust at Cheyney. We are hoping to 
have a fourth bust at Fisk. Let our 
race never be accused of forgetting 
its friends or of letting its children 
forget the bitter path up which we 
climbed yesterday. 


THE AGE AND THE TRIBUNE 


THE NEW YORK AGE has cele- 
brated its 40th anniversary and The 
Philadelphia Tribune its 42d. We 
think of our periodicals as new and 
recent growths and most of them are. 
All the more honor then to those edi- 
tors and publishers who began back 
in the day when the support of a 
Negro paper was almost unheard of 
and battled through for a generation. 
Such an accomplishment ought to in- 
sure these surviving periodicals a 
long and prosperous life. . 


THE GRAPHIC 


THE NEW YORK GRAPHIC, one 
of the Macfadden publications, has 
been for some time writing up the dif- 
ferent racial groups which compose 
the city of New York, telling of their 
history, difficulties and ideals. This 
year it is publishing a series of ar- 
ticles on the Negro. The significance 
of these articles lies not so much in 
what they say as in the fact that one 
of the most popular of popular tab- 
loids thinks it is worth while to write 
about the Negro. Twenty-five years 
ago if a daily paper could have been 
induced to handle this subject the ar- 
ticles would have been filled with ridi- 
cule, lies and attempts to be funny. 
Today, the Negro demands serious 
and sympathetic attention in the lead- 
ing city of the land. The moral is 
obvious. 


OPTIMISM 


NOTHING IS MORE dangerous 
than unintelligent optimism, childish 
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faith in the triumph of good, the 
“God's-in-His-heaven” attitude as- 
sumed because one is too lazy to be 
worried. On the other hand, the 
worst moral dyspepsia must face 
facts; and looking back on the his- 
tory of the Negro race in America 
for the last few years one cannot help 
feeling a sense of tremendous en- 
couragement. 

The legal defense of black men in- 
stead of being sporadic and occa- 
sional is taking definite, determined 
form and it is becoming increasingly 
difficult to cheat and oppress and mob 
colored people simply because they 
are colored. 

But this, after all, is merely nega- 
tive. Yet on the positive side there 
is even greater cause for self-con- 
gratulation. There is a new self-as- 
sertion which is not 1 erely empty im- 
pudence. Quietly aud unswervingly 
Negroes have laid down the law that 
their higher institutions of learning 
can no longer be run regardless of 
colored folks’ ideals and desires. 
Again Negroes have begun to under- 
take their own self-interpretation and 
are no longer content merely to sit by, 
smiling delightedly when some white 
outsider carelessly. evaluates their 
history, their songs, their hopes, their 
personal appearance. 

Following a rather sudden, almost 
hysterical renaissance of art among 
them, there is slowly coming a de- 
termined Will-to-Create. Self-expres- 
sion wells up among us. Even though 
it is not all of the highest order and 
often lacks careful finish, it is never- 
theless a true and sincere mirroring 
of new souls and valuable because of 
its sincerity and newness. 

In the economic field one senses in 
every part of the country better 
home life, larger incomes and more 
careful spending. The old ideal of 
imitating the extravagance of the 
rich whites has not altogether passed 
but it is evidently passing. One finds 
little homes of cultured colored folk 
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who are quite willing to admit that 
they are living on one hundred dol- 
lars a month and really living. Chil- 
dren are crowding into high schools 
and colleges not simply because it is 
the thing to do, but because their 
parents are getting clear ideas of just 
what education is for. There is a 
small new ‘army of colored artisans 
who know the technique of their work 
and the labor movement. And fi- 
nally, in the dull brain of white 
America, it is beginning to become 
clearly evident that the most virile 
future force in this land, certainly in 
art; probably in economics and pos- 
sibly in science, is the Negro. 


NATIONAL EDUCATION 


Dear Mr. Madden :— 

The estimates of the Director of 
the Budget now before your honor- 
able body contain such pronounced 
discriminations against our colored 
schools that the National Association 
for the Advancement of Colored 
People is forced to ask relief from 
Congress. 

In the allotments for new buildings 
and grounds the colored people are 
given but $525,000 out of a total of 
$3,750,000. In addition we are given 
two small parcels of play space for 
graded schools for which no sums are 
named. In the aggregate the colored 
schools, already far behind the white 
in physical equipment due to accu- 
mulated shortages in appropriations, 
will receive but fifteen per cent of the 
appropriation for next year when we 
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are nearly one-third of the total 
school population and attendance. The 
long-neglected Negro portion of the 
system stands to lose some four hun- 
dred thousand dollars for next year 
if these estimates are allowed to 
stand. 


There are numberless needs in the 
colored schools, many of them to 
which the school authorities stand 
committed, namely, the removal of 
the unsightly huts around our Arm- 
strong Technical High School which 
give it no play space at all and the 
purchase of additional land for the 
Dunbar High School and the erection 
of a stadium thereon. All of our 
white high schools begin with facili- 
ties in every detail such as our colored 
schools have not acquired through 
years of appeal and proof of their 
need. All of them have stadiums, 
tennis courts, running tracks and 
placement within reach of their con- 
stituencies without the added educa- 
tional costs of car-fare. -Colored high 
schools have none of these tremen- 
dous advantages. 

There are many needs 
graded schools anc ‘n the Miner Nor- 
mal school (this latter with an en- 
rollment larger than that of the white 
normal school), which could more 
than absorb the $400,000 which the 
estimates deny us. 

Very truly yours, 
District of Columbia Branch, 
N. A. A. C. P. 
(Signed) NEVAL H. THOMAS. 


“He Knows Life” 


FRANK HORNE 


66 E knows Life 
; They -said— 
And I went up 
and opened the book of life. 
There on the first line 
Was written in what he knows 
of life— 
And on that first page 


Were a million other lines 
And in that book 

Were a myriad other pages 
and the press of life 

Was busy with new leaves 
And yet 

“He knows Life .. .” 
They said. 





in our . 
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L. Williams J. Binga 
NE Saturday night not long ago I stood 
at the corner of 135th Street and Sev- 
enth Avenue and watched for over a half 
hour the formation of the 8:30 P. M. line 
of 86 savings depositors, by actual count, 
that formed and twisted and then doubled 
on itself around the corner into 135th 
Street, to await the opening of the doors of 
a local bank so that they might make their 
weekly deposit. 

A day or two later I went into the Col- 
lege Station post office that serves colored 
Harlem and the lobby recently twice en- 
larged was a seething mass of colored folk 
who waited patiently in line to reach the 
Postal Savings window. 

There was not a white depositor in either 
line and when they reached the windows 
they were waited on in both places by white 
clerks! 

Both scenes were symbolic of what goes 
on in every Negro community. The Negro 
goes forth to work and brings home the 
fruit of his labor to turn over into the 
keeping of white hands. 

I once asked the manager of a large bank 
in a colored community: “How much money 
have colored people put in your bank?” He 
picked up a financial statement of the bank. 
“Last night,” he said, “we had several mil- 
lion dollars on deposit. I estimate that Ne- 
groes brought into this community 75 per 
cent of that money, but most of it is in this 
bank in the name of the white merchants 
with whom they trade.” 

The two things seem contradictory. Both 
happened in the same community. But 
they are both true and the duplicate of both 


The Business of Banking Among Negroes 
HARRY H. PACE | 


President of the Northeastern Life Insurance Company 
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scenes and statements is true in nearly 
every large community both North and 
South. 

Down in a large North Carolina town it 
was such a line as this that caused the 
most popular white bank in town to or- 
ganize a Jim Crow bank, the first and only 
real one that I ever heard of, where colored 
folk could deposit and cash checks. Negroes 
were actually not accommodated at the main 
bank and if they had a check on it they 
had to take it to the separate institution 
to be cashed. 

Largely because of various forms of dis- 
crimination Negroes have gone into the 
banking business. In some other communi- 
ties the discrimination takes another and a 
more serious form. In many communities 
Negroes are encouraged to save and to de- 
posit in white banks, but it is practically im- 
posible for any colored man to obtain a loan 
except at an increased interest rate amount- 
ing to usury and under conditions that force 
many to go without the proposed loan. In 
fairness, however, it ought to be said that 
many white banks even in the South have 
been extremely lenient in the making of 
loans to colored people. In this respect the 
banks have been much more fair than the 
insurance companies. 

It should also be stated that many Ne- 
gro banks report that those members of the 
race who borrow from white banks are more 
careful of their credit and meet their agreed 
payments much more punctually in a white 
bank than they do when dealing with their 
own institutions. ; 

In preparing this article I sent out a 






















questionnaire to 70 Negro banks reported 
in the Negro Year Book. Only 10 replied, 
sending the last printed statement as re- 
quested. Condensed information was found 
of 29 others in Polk’s Directory of Banks, 
in the Blue Book and in recent reports to 
Banking Departments. The results tabulat- 
ed below are therefore of 39 institutions in- 
stead of 70 reported as being in existence. 
This fact must be kept in mind in consider- 
ing the following statement. 


Consolidated Statement of 39 Negro Banks 


RESOURCES 

Loans and Discounts........... $ 8,300,965 
U. S. Bonds and Stocks owned.. 1,953,964 

Banking House, Furniture and 
IDS 5 cb Win aly shawnee aes 755,356 
Other Real Estate owned....... 593,199 
Accrued Interest .............. 10,841 
Cash and Due from Banks...... 2,331,034 
Other Resources ............ mere 632,273 
Total Resources ............ $14,577,632 

LIABILITIES 

Capital Stock Paid In.......... $ 2,189,662 
EN hid s5 why oe a slew es coke 315,182 
Undivided Profits ............. 75,582 
Dividends Unpaid ............. 3,383 
Reserved for Interest or Taxes. . 67,083 
I 52 ko a cic dase scan oe 579,673 
OE RD. ov ves wc weksaece 11,028,362 
Other Liabilities .............. 318,705 
TORE LARDOE 65.0 vce.e gene $14,577,632 


The figures are not as impressive as they 
should be. They are appalling. There are 
a hundred white banks in as many first 
class cities each of whose assets and lia- 
bilities separately are more than the com- 
bined total of the 39. But the fact that 
Negroes have on deposit in their own banks 
eleven millions of dollars is worthy of com- 
ment. It speaks volumes for the aggres- 
siveness and enterprise and honesty of the 
men who are building these institutions that 
the rank and file have trusted them with 
this amount. 

But this is by no means all the money 
that Negroes have on deposit in banks. If 
the truth were known it would probably be 
found that this is about 10 per cent of the 
whole. The real amount is nearer one hun- 
dred million than any other figure. Even 
in cities where there are Negro banks they 
do not receive whole-hearted support. Cer- 
tainly in those cities of large population 
where no banks of the race exist there 
would be an equally large amount in banks 
to the credit of our group. An effort was 
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made to ascertain from the large savings 
banks in New York City some idea of their 
colored depositors. Institutions like the 
Bowery and the Emigrant Industrial cheer- 
fully replied, but border institutions on 
125th Street where at least fifty per cent 
of the persons going in and coming out are 
colored refused point blank any informa- 
tion. Yet these two savings banks on 125th 
Street make each depositor state his “Race” 
on the signature card before he opens his 
account. 

In the Union Dime Savings Bank and 
the Union Square Savings Bank Negroes 
have deposited for years and years. The 
savings balances in these two banks alone 
to the credit of colored depositors must eas- 
ily reach a million dollars. There are three 
large secret orders in New York City whose 
combined cash balance is regularly over 
$60,000. Two large beneficial societies each 
have over $50,000 in banks and have had 
such balances for years. 


And Negro bankers on the whole have 
been eminently trustworthy. They have 
gone into a business that is highly tech- 
nical and that demands training for suc- 
cess; that demands the exercise of care and 
caution and the power of executive decision 
and they have generally made good. There 
are very few cases on record of actual 
defalcation of cashiers or tellers or book- 
keepers of Negro banks, while your daily 
paper will give an instance almost every 
morning of defalcation on the part of some 
white employee. 


In like manner the percentage of failures 
among Negro banks has been surprisingly 
small, The most conspicuous examples of 
failures have been among private banks, 
whose operations were not supervised by 
the Banking Departments and whose own- 
ers and managers had plunged into real 
estate ownership and operation contrary to 
all the laws of sound banking. 


The study of one state, Virginia, in which 
a larger number of colored banks has been 
established than perhaps in any other state, 
shows a total number of 16 banks existing 
or having existed. Of this number 5 failed, 
two were absorbed and 9 exist today. One 
of these five was the nationally known True 
Reformers Bank, whose failure it was 
thought would affect Negro confidence in 
banks for a generation. Another institu- 
tion, the Mechanics Savings Bank, almost 
as well known, through the personality of 
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its president, John Mitchell, Jr., closed its 
doors after a controversy between Mitchell 
and the Banking Division over the question 
of interest on a choice piece of Broad Street 
theatre property that Mitchell had acquired 
for the Rank. Down in Portsmouth the Mu- 
tual Savings Bank closed its doors in 1922 
following the shutting down of the Govern- 
ment Navy Yard throwing thousands of col- 
ored wage earners out of employment with 
a resultant heavy withdrawal of savings 
from the bank. During the same period the 
Tidewater Bank and Trust Company of 
Norfolk was very sensibly taken over by 
the Metropolitan Bank and Trust Company, 
whose officers were far sighted enough to 
see the effect a failure would have had on 
them. During this same period, while two 
Negro banks failed, seven white banks were 
closed and five others were consolidated into 
other institutions. Notwithstanding the 
larger number of white banks the showing 
is not so bad as it might seem for our own 
institutions. Meanwhile in Richmond, where 
two bank failures have taken place, there 
are three substantial progressive banks to- 
day each steadily increasing in deposits and 
service to the community. 


One of these banks enjoys the unique dis- 
tinction of having a woman, Mrs. Maggie L. 
Walker, as its president. Besides being the 
Right Worthy Grand Scribe of the Inde- 
pendent Order of St. Luke, with which the 
bank itself is affiliated, Mrs. Walker has 
presided over the destinies of the St. Luke’s 
bank ever since its establishment and she 
is the earliest authentic case of a woman 
bank president. The other two banks are 
affiliated with insurance companies giving 
them a measure of stability and permanence 
that is helpful in gaining confidence. 


In Norfolk stands the Metropolitan Bank 
and Trust Company with assets of $814,736. 
The Metropolitan is the successful out- 
growth of one of the two banks established 
by E. C. Brown prior to his removal to 
Philadelphia. Mr. Brown had had no con- 
nection with this bank for many years. Over 
in Newport News, another former Brown 
institution absorbed a smaller bank of the 
Sons and Daughters of Peace, Penny, Nickel 
and Dime Savings Bank. That title sounds 
like a Cohen story but it was the actual 
name of the bank. Years before at Hamp- 
ton, Virginia, another bank with a long 
name, The Grand United Order of Galilean 
Fishermen's Bank, went out of business, 
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For many years during the period. be- 
tween 1900 and 1910 the State of. Missis- 
sippi had the largest number of banks, the 
reason being that there were practically no 
legal requirements, to be met to open a bank. 
Every secret society had its bank and 
there were banks with impossible names 
like “The Knights and Ladies of Honor of 
the World Bank”, long since discontinued. 
When the State of Mississippi passed rigid 
banking laws most of these institutions 
closed up. Some of them achieved more 
than local fame because of the dominant 
personalities around whom they were built. 
The Bank of Mound Bayou was at one time 
perhaps the best known Negro bank in 
America because of the fame of the late 
Charles Banks, its cashier and the late 
Isaiah T. Montgomery, its. president, and 
because Mound Bayou was and is an ex- 
clusively Negro town. This bank has been 
reorganized as the Mound Bayou State 
Bank. In Mississippi only two banks exist 
today. 


Birmingham, Alabama, achieved the most 
widely known bank of its period in the Ala- 
bama Penny Savings Bank, with branches 
at Selma and Montgomery. After absorb- 
ing a rival bank, The Prudential, the 
Penny Bank of which Dr. W. R. Pettiford 
was founder and president was caught in 
the backwash of steel and mining unem- 
ployment troubles and went out of business 
in 1915, after an existence of 25 years. 


But it was not until banks began to be 
established as purely commercial proposi- 
tions on a “sink or swim” basis without 
any entanglements or affiliations that the 
business settled down and crystallized into 
the successful phase of our racial life that 
it is today. The most notable successes 
have been made by those institutions whose 
management has realized that banking is 
a business in itself and that a bank is a 
jealous mistress who demands all of one’s 
attention. 


In point of size of assets the following 
banks are according to the latest informa- 
tion available to me the first dozen institu- 
tions of the race: 


Established Name and City 
1908 Binga State Bank, Chi- 

GHG IE Soca oak iee 2 $1,827,025.00 
1922 Douglas National Bank, 

Chicago, Ill. ........ 1,490,000.00 
1900 Wage Earners Savings 

Bank, Savannah, Ga.. 1,305,988,.00 


Assets 
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Solvent Savings Bank & 
— Co., Memphis, 
1,032,000.00 
Bank 


Norfolk, 


Ten 
icemeniiied 

oo Co., 
814,736.00 
790,941.00 


657,464.00 


Siaalienties & Farmers 


Bank, Durham, N. C. 
First Standard Bank, 

Louisville, Ky. 
Industrial a 

es Washington, D 


569,537.00 
Savannah Savings & 
Real Estate Corp., 

Savannah, Ga 
Fraternal Bank & Trust 
Co., Fort Worth, 
Texas 
Prudential Bank, Wash- 
ington, D. 
Commercial 
a Co., Richmond, 


532,000.00 
462,101.00 


415,235.00 


It will be noted that there are four banks 
in the millionaire class and that the two 
leaders are both in the progressive South 
Side community of Chicago. The noticeable 
thing about our banks is that almost every 
city that has any bank at all has more than 
one. And the sad thing is that New York 
with the largest colored population in 
America has none, notwithstanding the fact 
that Banking Commissioner McLaughlin in 
1922 practically urged a progressive group 
of Negro business men to apply for a char- 
ter for a State Bank, which he was willing 
to grant. 

As to location, cities having more than 
one bank together with the Census Bureau 
estimated Negro population for 1923 are as 
follows: 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Chicago, Illinois 
Washington, D. C 
Memphis, Tennessee 
Richmond, Virginia 
Savannah, Georgia 
Louisville, Kentucky 
Nashville, Tennessee 
Macon, Georg ia 
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There are two National Banks, one in the 
colored town of Boley, Oklahoma, The First 
National Bank; and the other in Chicago, 
the Douglas National Bank, while the Pru- 
dential Bank and the Industrial Savings 
Bank at Washington, D. C., are both classed 
as National Banks, being organized under 
Federal laws and being under Government 
supervision the same as National Banks. 


540,902.00 
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One bank is connected with an educational 
institution, the Tuskegee Institute Savings 
Bank, and it has encouraged thrift and en- 
terprise among both teachers and students. 

The Mechanics and Farmers Bank of 
Durham, North Carolina, is perhaps the 
only Negro bank operating a branch bank 
in another city. This bank not only ab- 
sorbed another bank in its home city of 
Durham but extended its operations to its 
neighboring city*of Raleigh. This bank is 
a strong unit in the chain of sound financial 
institutions centering around the North 
Carolina Life Insurance group at Durham 
and is presided over by C. C. Spaulding. The 
Second Street Savings Bank at Richmond 
operates a branch bank in South Richmond. 

In the million dollar class are two banks 
worthy of especial mention. One of these, 
the Solvent Savings Bank & Trust Co., of 
Memphis, Tennessee, was established by the 
late R. R. Church, Sr., and in a city with 
no particular note for thrift it has grown 
in 20 years to a position of leadership in 
its field. It was the first institution of the 
race to attain a million dollars of assets. 

The Wage Earners Savings Bank of 
Savannah, Georgia, under the: guidance of 
Lucius E. Williams is the other institution 
which for many years exceeded every other 
Negro bank in deposits. It was the first 
bank of the race to have a million dollars 
on deposit and only the migration enabled 
the two Chicago institutions to snatch its 
leadership away. The Wage Earners with 
depositors in almost every state has prob- 
ably helped more Negro business ventures 
to success than any other Negro bank. 

The Citizens Bank & Trust Company 0” 
Nashville, Tennessee, started out in lifc 
away back in 1903 as the “One Cent Sav- 
ings. Bank”, under the late lamented R. H. 
Boyd as president and the Hon. J. C. Na- 
pier as cashier. Mr. Napier is still cashier 
while Rev. Henry Allen Boyd, illustrious 
son of his noted father, is president. Mr. 
Napier was formerly Register of the United 
States Treasury. 

Almost every one of these banks has been 
successful from the point of view of mak- 
ing money for their stockholders and almost 
every one of them is paying dividends to 
their stockholders and have been for some 
time. With proper support they would be 
stronger and more profitable. If our busi- 
ness institutions, churches, lodges and in- 
dividuals of large means supported them 
to even one half of their ability to do so, we 
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should have instead of eleven millions of 
deposits a sum closer to fifty millions. The 
dollar-power of the race will never be made 
to work for the race until this is done. 
When the Negro begins to control his money 
and to be able to direct its use he will 
achieve an economic independence that to 
date has never yet been his. And it is not 
so much a matter of fear of the safety of 
the colored bank as it is indifference to the 
need of a big racial financial program that 
retards this growth. 

Only two cities in the North, Chicago 
and Philadelphia, have caught the real bank 
spirit. Jesse Binga of Chicago wrung suc- 
cess out of opposition, almost single-handed 
and alone, with his private bank which he 
subsequently converted into the sound Binga 
State Bank of today, with an affiliated mem- 
bership in the Chicago Clearing House. 

Anthony Overton had been an eminently 
successful business man with his hygienic 
products long before he entered the bank- 
ing and insurance business. 

But Philadelphia shows a racial confi- 
dence that is inspiring. In the face of the 
far-reaching Brown & Stevens private bank 
failure of two years ago, Major Richard 
R. Wright, virile and active, despite his 


nearly four score years, immediately there- 
after raised a capital of $125,000 to con- 
vert his private bank into a State-super- 


vised Trust Company. It is such accom- 
plishments as this that should thrill younger 
men, whining for a chance, into a concert 
of energetic activity that would bring to 
the race the new program of Co-operation 
that needs to be tawght. 

Of the $8,300,000 outstanding in loans 
by this group, almost every dollar is loaned 
to our own people. If this sum is turned 
over even twice a year it can easily be 
seen how much good these institutions are 


W. Carpenter W. Carter 
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accomplishing. They are saving Negro 
homes from mortgage foreclosure, helping 
parents send boys and girls to college, fos- 
tering and encouraging business enterprises 
among us, furnishing employment to hun- 
dreds of young men and young women of 
business ability and inculcating habits of 
thrift without which no race can long en- 
dure. 

The presidents of these institutions are 
men who have been chosen for their rigid 
integrity and standing in their communi- 
ties. A list of them reads like a page from 
a Negro Who’s Who. Here are a few of 
them: 

Anthony Overton, Chicago, IIl. 

John R. Hawkins, Washington, D. C. 

Jesse Binga, Chicago, III. 

Henry Allen Boyd, Nashville, Tenn. 

William Rich, Norfolk, Va. 

Wilson Lovett, Louisville, Ky. 

Walter S. Scott, Savannah, Ga. 

Thomas H. Hayes, Memphis, Tenn. 

C. C. Spaulding, Durham, N. C. 

Lucius E. Williams, Savannah, Ga. 

Major R, R. Wright, Philadelphia, Pa. 

J. C. Asbury, Philadelphia, Pa. 

James T. Carter, Richmond, Va. 

R. L. Smith, Waco, Texas. 

Mrs. Maggie L. Walker, Richmond, Va. 

Bishop R. S. Williams, Augusta, Ga. 

E. M. Griggs, Palestine, Texas. 

Walter S. Carter, Washington, D. C. 


These men and this woman deserve sup- 
port. They are business builders and pio- 
neers. If the Negroes in the communities 
where these banks are located hold up their 
hands they will be providing a reservoir 
of capital that the race must have if it is 
to progress. And these banks are as close 
to each of us as the nearest mail box. Pick 
out one of them and open an account by 
mail. What a wonderful thing it would 
be if the twelve million people of our race 
gave to these banks even one half the sup- 
port that they deserve! 


R. Wright, Sr. 





Judging Russia 
W. E. BURGHARDT DU BOIS 


‘7 eee is no question but that a gov- 
ernment can carry on business. Every 
government does. Whether governmental 
industry compares in efficiency with private 
industry depends entirely upon what we 
call efficiency. And here it is and not else- 
where that the Russian experiment is as- 
tonishing and new and of fateful impor- 
tance to the future civilization. What we 
call efficiency in America is judged pri- 
marily by the resultant profit to the rich 
and only secondarily by the results to the 
workers. The face of industrial Europe 
and America is set toward private wealth; 
that is, toward the people who have large 
incomes. We recognize the economic value 
of small incomes mainly as a means of 
profit for great incomes. Russia seeks an- 
other psychology. Russia is trying to make 
the workingman the main object of in- 
dustry. His well-being and his income are 
deliberately set as the chief ends of organ- 
ized industry directed by the state. 
One can stand on the streets of Moscow 


or Kiev and see clearly that Russia has 
struck at the citadels of the power that 


rules modern countries. Not manhood suf- 
frage, woman’s suffrage, state regulation 
of industry, social reform nor religious and 
moral teaching in any modern country 
have shorn organized wealth of its power 
as the Bolshevik Revolution has done in 
Russia. Is it possible to conduct a great 
modern government without the autocratic 
leadership of the rich? The answer is: 
this is exactly what Russia is doing today. 
But can she continue to do this? This is 
not a question of ethics or economics; it is 
a question of psychology. Can Russia con- 
tinue to think of the State in terms of the 
worker? This can happen only if the Rus- 
sian people believe and idealize the work- 
ingman as the chief citizen. In America 
we do not. The ideal of every American 
is the millionaire—or at least the man of 
“indepencent” income. We regard the 
_ laborers as the unfortunate part of the 
community and even liberal thought is 
directed toward “emancipating” the work- 
ingman by relieving him in part if not en- 
tirely of the necessity of work. Russia, on 
the contrary, is seeking to make a nation 
believe that work and work that is hard 
and in some respects disagreeable and work 
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which is to a large extent physical is a 
necessity of human life at present and 
likely to be in any conceivable future world; 
that the people who do this work are the 
ones who should determine how the na- 
tional income from their combined efforts 
should be distributed; in fine, that the 
Workingman is the State; that he makes 
civilization possible and should determine 
what civilization is to be. 

For this purpose he must be a working- 
man of skill and intelligence and to this 
combined end Russian education is being 
organized. This is what the Russian Dic- 
tatorship of the Proletariat means. This 
dictatorship does not stop there. As the 
workingman is today neither skilled nor 
intelligent to any such extent as his re- 
sponsibilities demand, there is within his 
ranks the Communist party, directing the 
proletariat toward their future dictator- 
ship. This is nothing new. In this gov- 
ernment “of the people” we have elaborate 
and many-sided arrangements for ruling 
the rulers. ‘The test is, are we and Rus- 
sia really preparing future rulers? In so 
far as I could see, in shop and school, in 
the press and on the radio, in books and 
lectures, in trades unions and National 
Congresses, Russia is. We are not. 

Visioning now a real Dictatorship of the 
Proletariat, two questions follow. Is it pos- 
sible today for a great nation to achieve 
such a workers’ psychology? And _ sec- 
ondly, if it does achieve it what will be its 
effect upon the world? The achievement 
of such a psychology depends partly upon 
Russia and partly upon Western Europe 
and the United States. In Russia one feels 
today, even on a casual visit, the beginning 
of a workingman’s psychology. Workers 
are the people that fill the streets and live 
in the best houses, even though these houses 
are dilapidated; workers crowd (literally 
crowd) the museums and theaters, hold 
the high offices, do the public talking, trave! 
in the trains. 

Nowhere in modern lands can one see 
less of the spender and the consumer, the 
rich owners and buyers of luxuries, the in- 
stitutions which cater to the idle rich. One 
sees in Moscow, Leningrad and Kiev 
neither first-class hotels, nor luxurious 
restaurants, nor priyate motor cars, nor 
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silk stockings, nor prostitutes. All these 
insignia of the great modern city are lack- 
ing. On the other hand, the traveler misses 
the courtesy and savoir faire which one 
meets in the hotel corridors of London and 
Paris; one misses the smart shops and 
well-groomed men and women who are so 
plentiful in Constantinople and Berlin. 
Does this mean that Russia has “put over” 
her new psychology? Not by any means. 
She is trying and trying hard, but there 
are plenty of people in Russia who still 
hate and despise the workingman’s blouses 
and the peasant’s straw shoes; and plenty 
of workers who regret the passing of the 
free-handed Russian nobility; who miss the 
splendid pageantry of the Czars and who 
cling doggedly to religious dogma and 
superstition. There must be in Russia dis- 
honest officials and inefficient statesmen. 
But here Russia has no monopoly. There 
are those in Russia and out who say that 
the present effort cannot succeed for ex- 
actly the same reasons that men said the 
Bourgeoisie could never rule France. 
But it is the organized capital of Amer- 
ica, England, France and Germany which 
is chiefly instrumental in preventing the 
realization of the Russian workingman’s 
psychology. It has used every modern 
weapon to crush Russia. It sent against 
Russia every scoundrel who could lead a 
mob and gave him money, guns and ammu- 
nition; and when Russia nearly committed 
suicide in crushing this civil war, modern 
industry began the industrial boycott, the 
refusal of capital and credit which is be- 
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ing carried on today just as far as inter- 
national jealousy and greed will allow. 
And can we wonder? If modern capital 
is owned by the rich and handled for their 
power and benefit, can the rich be expected 
to hand it over to their avowed and actual 
enemies? On the contrary, if modern in- 
dustry is really for the benefit of the peo- 
ple and if there is an effort to make the 
people the chief beneficiaries of industry, 
why is it that this same people is power- 
less today to help this experiment or at 
least to give it a clear way? On the other 
hand, so long as the most powerful nations 
in the world are determined that Russia 
must fail, there can be but a minimum of 
free discussion and democratic difference 
of opinion in Russia. 

There is world struggle then in and 
about Russia; but it is not simply an eth- 
ical problem as to whether or not the Rus- 
sian Revolution was morally right; that 
is a question which only history will set- 
tle. It is not simply the economic ques- 
tion as to whether or not Russia can conduct 
industry on a national scale. She is doing 
it today and in so doing she differs only 
in quantity, not in quality from every other 
modern country. It is not a question 
merely of “dictatorship”. We are all sub- 
ject to this form of government. The real 
Russian question is: Can you make the 
worker and not the millionaire. the center 
of modern power and culture? If you can, 
the Russian Revolution will sweep the 
world. 


The Bird in the Cage 
EFFIE LEE NEWSOME 
This poem received Honorable Mention in TueE Crisis Prize contest of 1926. 


I AM not better than my brother over 
the way, 

But he has a bird in the cage and I have 
not, 

It beats its little fretted green wings 

Against the wires of its prison all day 
long. 

Backward and forward it leaps, 

While summer air is tender and the shadows 
of leaves 

Rock on the ground, 

And the earth is cool and heated in spots, 

And the air from rich herbage rises teem- 
ing, 

And gold of suns spills all around, 


And birds within the, maples 

And birds upon the oaks fly and sing and 
flutter. 

And there is that little green prisoner, 

Tossing its body forward and up, 

Backward and forth mechanically! 

1 listen for its hungry little song, 

Which comes unsatisfying, 

Like drops of dew dispelled by dca 

O, rose bud doomed to ripen in a bud vase! 

O, bird of song within that binding cage! 

Nay, I am not better than my brother over 
the way, 

Qnly he has a bird in a cage and I have not. 
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HE Editor of THE Crisis MAGAZINE 

takes pleasure in announcing prizes in 
Literature and Art.for the year 1927 to the 
aggregate amount of two thousand and 
thirty-five dollars ($2035). The money 
for these prizes has been furnished by the 
following persons and organizations: 


Mrs. Amy E. Spingarn 

Mrs. E. R. Mathews 

Carl Brandt 

Empire State Federation of Colored 
Women’s Clubs 

Eight Colored Banks 

Five Colored Insurance Companies... 


The Charles Waddell Chesnutt Hon- 
orarium $ 


Grand Total 


The sum of $1685 will be distributed for 
stories, plays, poetry, essays, songs and 
covers for THE CRISIS under the following 
conditions: 


1. All matter entered for these prizes 
must be in THE CRISIS office on or before 
June 15, 1927. The awards will be an- 
nounced October 24, 1927. 

2. All entrants must be of Negro descent. 
They are urged to become subscribers to 
THE CRISIS MAGAZINE. Without continuous 
personal touch with entrants we cannot be 
sure of their addresses or advise them 
through our columns. 

8. All persons who have received two 
prizes, first and second, in any one class of 
entries in CRISIS contests will not compete 
in this contest but will be placed hors con- 
cour, becoming automatically members of 
the Krigwa Academy; they will be asked 
to serve as judges. The first members of the 
Krigwa Academy are Willis Richardson, 
Washington, D. C., who has twice received 
first prize for plays and Countée Cullen, 
New York City, who has received first and 
second prizes for poems. 

4. All persons who propose to enter the 
contest must send a stamped addressed en- 

velope for entry blanks. 

; 5. Each manuscript or drawing submit- 
ted must be accompanied by an entry blank. 
- 6. No manuscripts will be returned ex- 
cept as follows: 

Stories, plays and songs if accompanied 
by a stamped self-addressed envelope for 
each manuscript will be returned as soon gs 


practical after the announcement of prizes. 
Under no circumstances will poems or 
essays be returned; contestants should 
therefore keep copies of these. Drawings 
will be returned after the contest if accom- 
panied by sufficient postage. 

7. Each entry upon reception will be 
acknowledged by post-card. 

8. The prizes offered are as follows: 

Necro BUSINESS PRIZES: $725. 

The economic development of the Negro 
in the last two decades has been phenome- 
nal and it is time that the new development 
of art and literature among us should be 
linked up with the economic trend. At the 
request of THE CrIsIs five of the largest 
and oldest Negro insurance societies and 
eight of the best banks have consented to 
head a movement designed to direct the at- 
tention of young writers to Negro business. 

The following Negro business organiza- 
tions have united in this effort: 


Insurance Companies 

The Liberty Life Insurance Company, 
Chicago, Ill., M. O. Bousfield, President. 

The North Carolina Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company, Durham, N. C., C. C. Spauld- 
ing, President. 

The Northeastern Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Newark, N. J., H. H. Pace, President. 

The Southern Aid Society, Richmond, Va., 
J. T. Carter, President. 

The Supreme Life and Casualty Company, 
Columbus, O., T. K. Gibson, President. 


Banks 

The Binga State Bank, Chicago, III, 
Jesse Binga, President. 

The Citizens and Southern Bank and 
Trust Company, Philadelphia, Pa., R. R. 
Wright, Sr., President. 

The Danville Savings Bank, Danville, Va., 
M. C. Martin, President. 

The First Standard Bank, Louisville, 
Ky., Wilson Lovett, President. 

The Peoples Finance Corporation, St. 
Louis, Mo., G. W. Buckner, Vice-President. 

The Prudential Bank, Washington, D.-C., 
J. R. Hawkins, President. 


The St. Lukes Penny Savings Bank, 
Richmond, Va., Mrs. Maggie L. Walker, 
President. 


The Wage Earners Bank, Savannah, Ga., 
L. E. Williams, President. 
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The prizes are: 
For Short Stories 


ay ee ee es $150 

es re 100 

On ove ors ep wee bp 50 
For Essays 

II ag ound pin.eck'e ae > 6 ail $100 

EE RED oo sues vbnand'sc 50 

Be EE 5. San vbhusesdeeee 25 


For Cartoons 
eS ee en ee $125 


ee | ee 75 
SR TR nw 0050.02 eee 50 
$725 


This amount may be increased later by 
the entry of other organizations which still 
have the matter under consideration. If 
so, the facts will be published. 

The object of these prizes is to stimulate 
general knowledge of banking and insurance 
in modern life and specific knowledge of 
what American Negroes are doing in these 
fields; and to collect facts and impressions 
concerning Negro workers and their rela- 
tion to Negro business. 

The stories must have literary merit and 
be real stories and not mere statements, ad- 
vertisements or sermons. They should not 
exceed 8000 words in length. 

The essays should not exceed 5000 words 
in length and should be specific rather than 
general and based on real knowledge and 
personal experience. Entrants for these 
prizes should write to and, if possible, visit 
the insurance companies and banks for 
first-hand information and should study 
their cities and neighborhoods for illustra- 
tive facts. 

The cartoons must be done in black and 
white (pen, pencil, wash or charcoal) and 
must be drawn on regular illustration 
board. They may consist of one picture 
or a series but in any case they must be 
of a size so that all may be reduced to ap- 
pear on a page 9% by 13% inches, 
with space for title or caption at the bot- 
tom. The subject of the cartoéns must be 
banking and insurance among American 
Negroes. The drawings must be securely 
wrapped and sent flat, not folded or rolled. 
They must have an entry blank pasted on 
the back with full postage for return. 
PRIZES IN LITERARY ART AND EXPRESSION 

$350 

These prizes are offered out of the gift 
of Mrs. Amy E. Spingarn, who now for the 
third year is expressing her faith and in- 
terest in Negro ability, 
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In this contest we are offering the follow- 
ing prizes for short stories, plays and es- 
says: 

Ue ees 8 aia’, a's cine cere $200 


UR TIERO 4 a 0.5 a's 0.0'8.0:3,0:01 08 100 
ER Ds a's datnin 4/4 bk 00% 50 
$350 


Our plan is to ask three sets of judges 
to choose two stories, two plays and two 
essays from those submitted; we shall give 
honorable mention to these. Out of these 
we shall ask a separate set of judges to 
select on the basis of literary merit, excel- 
lence in the use of the English language, 
human characterization and personal prom- 
ise of future growth, first, second and third 
awards regardless of whether the specimen 
is fiction, drama or essay. This we think, 
will avoid awarding mediocre work simply 
because it is best in its class. Stories must 
not exceed 8000 words; essays must not 
exceed 5000 words; plays should be one act 
in length. 

PRIZES FOR POETRY, $225 

These prizes are offered by Mr. Carl 
Brandt and the Empire State Federation of 
Colored Women’s Clubs. We seek here ex- 
pression and beauty in rhythm and word. 
The entries may be poems or any other 
rhythmic form in sermons, speeches, etc. 
If the poems are a group they must have 
some central theme or recognizable unity. 

The prizes offered are: 


PAU NEO 4. . oko asain moose $150 


Second Prize .:.......cccces 50 
UE BONO a ica swiss vencece 25 
POM Sneek dk vite bate FH $225 


PRIZES FOR SONGS, $125 
Through the kindness of Mrs. E. R. 
Mathews we offer these prizes for songs: 


The songs must be original melodies or 
musical settings with or without words. If 
with words, the words may be original or 
adapted. 

COVERS FOR THE CRISIS, $260 


|) RRS ee eee ee $150 
OOO WENO oso os a Soke lens ' 15 
oo Bee 25 
Re eee 10 

MOE Sn oa crass en he ener $260 


These prizes are offered from Mrs. Spin- 
garn’s gift. The requirements are limited 
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and exact and must be carefully kept. The 
drawings must be in black and white (pen, 
pencil, wash or charcoal) and must be 
drawn on regular illustration board. The 
drawings must have conspicuously at the 
top the words, THE CRISIS, in bold .letter- 
ing. They must be of a size to be reduced 
so as to appear on a page 9% by 13% 
inches. There must be a space at the bot- 
tom for the insertion of month and year 
on the left and “Fifteen cents a copy” must 
be written in on the right. . 

The drawings must be wrapped securely 
and flat, not rolled or folded. They should 
have an entry blank pasted on the back 
with full postage for return. The draw- 
ings must have some reference to colored 
people—that is: they must portray colored 
faces or suggest allusions to the history, 
art or experience of colored peoples. Under 
“colored” is understood black, brown, red 
and yellow peoples, including Negroes, mu- 
lattoes, Chinese, Japanese, Egyptians, Ar- 
abs, Indians, etc. 

All manuscripts and drawings must be 
original, never before published in any 
form and at the time of entering this con- 
test they must not be in the hands of any 
other publisher. THE CRISIS will reserve 


to the author all rights of publication and 
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reproduction in any way except the rights 
to first serial publication. THE CRISIS 
shall have the right to return or publish 
at its regular rates of compensation any of 
the manuscripts or drawings submitted. 


The Charles Waddell Chestnutt 
Honorarium, $350 


In honor of thé first and still foremost 
novelist of Negro descent- in America, 
seven “Friends of THE CRISIS” have offered 
us the sum of $350 to be paid for the three 
best contributions published in THE CRISIS 
during the year 1927. The contributions 
selected must be written by persons not on 
the editorial staff and the decision will be 
taken by vote of the subscribers to THE 
Crisis. Coupons for voting will appear in 
the March Crisis. The awards are: 

Best contribution 


Second best contribution.... 100 
Third best contribution 50 


$350 


Finally, as we have said before: 


“We trust that all entrants will remember 
that the prizes are the least valuable part 
of a prize contest. The great object of these 
contests is to stimulate effort, set a standard 
of taste and enable persons to discover ‘in 
themselves capabilities.” 


At the Pool 


_EFFIE LEE NEWSOME 


LIKE to stand right still awhile 
Beside some forest pool. 
The reeds around it smell so fresh, 
The waters look so cool! 
Sometimes I just hop in and wade, 
And have a lot of fun, 
Playing with bugs that dart across 
The water in the sun. 


They lodge here at this little pool— 
All sorts ef bugs and things 

That hop about its shady banks, 

Or dart along with wings, 

Or ‘scamper on the water top, 

As water-striders go, 

Or strange back-swimmers upside down, 
Using their legs to row, 

Or the stiff, flashing dragon flies, 
The gentle damoiselle, 

The clumsy, sturdy water-bugs, 

And scorpions as well, 

That come on top to get fresh air 


From homes beneath the pool, 
Where water-boatmen have their nooks, 
On pebbles, as a rule. 


And then, behold! Kingfisher comes, 
That great big royal bird! 

To him what is the dragon fly 
That. kept the pool life stirred? 
Or water-tigers terrible 

That murder bugs all day? 
Kingfisher comes, and each of these 
Would hide itself away! 


He swoops and swallows what he will, 

A stone-fly or a frog. 

Wing’d things rush frightened through the 
air, 

Others to hole and log. 

The little pool that held them all 

I watch grow very bare, 

But fisher knows his hide and seek— 

He’ll find some one somewhere! 
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INTER-STATE “JIM-CROW” 


On December 21st, suit for damages of 
$25,000 was filed by Arthur Garfield Hays 
of New York against the Atlantic Coast 
Line Railroad and the Pullman Company 
on behalf of Mrs. Blanche S. Brookins of 
Orlando, Florida. Mrs. Brookins, during 
the summer of 1926, purchased a round- 
trip ticket from her home to New York to 
visit her sister. On July 17th she began 
her return journey after purchasing a Pull- 
man ticket from New York City to Orlan- 
do, Florida. She had no trouble until the 
train was leaving Jacksonville when the 
train conductor told her that she would have 
to leave the Pullman car and go forward 
into the “Jim Crow” car. This Mrs. Brook- 
ins refused to do, pointing out to the con- 
ductor that she had bought a Pullman ticke: 
through to Orlando. According to Mrs. 
Brookins’ affidavit, the conductor wired 
ahead to Palatka, Florida, where two offi- 
cers took her from the train and placed her 
in jail. There she was forced to remain 
overnight and on the following morning she 
was tried, found guilty of violating the so- 
called “Jim Crow” law and fined $500 and 
costs, a total of $518.17. 

Mrs. Brookins’ father is a respected citi- 
zen of Winter Park, Florida, having lived 
there for more than forty years. He is a 
real estate dealer. Mrs. Brookins’ husband 
is the caretaker in charge of a private es- 
tate belonging to a Northern white woman. 
Her cousin is a prominent physician of Or- 
lando, both he and his wife being grad1- 
ates of Atlanta University. 

Mrs. Brookins’ sister reported the mat- 
ter to the N. A. A. C. P. and, at the Asso- 
ciation’s request, Mrs. Brookins executed 
an affidavit giving the facts upon which 
the suit was based. Mr. Hays gladly filed 
the suit and Mr. Clarence Darrow has 
agreed to serve as of counsel. 

The N. A. A. C. P. has volunteered to 
give all possible assistance to Mrs. Brook- 
ins and to Messrs. Hays and Darrow be- 
cause of the very great importance of the 
issue involved. 


MR. PICKENS IN EUROPE 


Mr. William Pickens, Field Secretary of 
the Association, has been in Europe for 
several weeks, reaching London on Decem- 
ber first. He has lectured at Manchester, 
Leeds, London and other important cities 
in Great Britain on various phases of the 
race problem in America and on the inter- 
national significance of the race question. 
Mr. Pickens has had a most cordial recep- 
tion and his speeches have been very widely 
reported in the press. It is felt that much 
good will come from this expanding of the 
Association’s campaign of publicity in ac- 
quainting the peoples of the world with the 
true facts regarding the Negro in the 
United States. 


NOMINATIONS FOR SPINGARN MEDAL 


Nominations are now open for the Spin- 
garn Medal for 1927 for the “highest and 
noblest achievement by an American 
Negro” during 1926. The Spingarn Medal 
will be awarded at the closing session of 
the Eighteenth Annual Conference of the 
N. A. A. C. P. which is to be held at In- 
dianapolis, Indiana, in June. 

The Spingarn Medal is presented annu- 
aly to the man or woman of African des- 
cent and American citizenship who shall 
have made the highest achievement during 
the preceding year or years in any honor- 
able field of human endeavor. The Com- 
mittee of Award is bound by no burdensome 
restrictions but may decide for itself each 
year what particular’ act or achievement 
deserves the highest acclaim. The choice 
is not limited to any one field, whether of 
intellectual, spiritual, physical, scientific, 
artistic, commercial, educational or other 
endeavor. 

Nominations for the Medal should be ad- 
dressed to Bishop John Hurst, Chairman 
Spingarn Medal Award Committee, 69 
Fifth Avenue, New York City. With 
Bishop Hurst on the Committee of Award 
are: Dr. John Hope, President of More- 
house College; Oswald Garrison Villard, 
Editor of The Nation; Dr. James H. Dil- 
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oNg A; A. C. P. PRIZE BABIES eRe 
Rowé=Matjorie ‘Steele, pen City? N. Ji, ist ; William . Santa Barbara, Cal:, 3rd prize! 
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lard, Director of the Slater and Jeanes 
Funds; Col. Theodore Roosevelt and Dr. 
W. E. B. DuBois. 

The previous winners of the Medal, in- 
stituted in 1914 by J. E. Spingarn now 
Treasurer of the Association and a friend 
and supporter of its work during all the 
years of its existence, are: 


1914° Prof. E. E. Just 

1915 The late Major Charles Young 
1916 Harry T. Burleigh 

1917 William Stanley Braithwaite 
1918 Archibald H. Grimké 

1919 Dr. W. E. Burghardt DuBois 
1920 Charles S. Gilpin 

1921 The late Mary B. Talbert 
1922 Dr. George W. Carver 

1923 Roland Hayes 

1924 James Weldon Johnson 

1925 Dr. Carter G. Woodson 


In each instance, the award was made in 
the year following the year given above. 

Any person can make a nomination. The 
full name of the person nominated should 
be given together with a concise but com- 
plete statement of the accomplishments of 
the person nominated which, in the opinion 
of the nominator, entitle him to considera- 
tion. 


HONOR ROLL BRANCHES 
117 branches of the Association in 1926 
attained the distinction of the Honor Roll, 
having paid their apportionment in full or 
having exceeded their apportionment. The 
Honor Roll Branches are: 


Alabama—Decatur*; Arizona—Bisbee*, Douglas, 
Tucson*; Arkansas—Little Rock*, Pine Bluff*; 
California—Fresno, Los Angeles*, Modesto*, 
Needles*, Pasadena*, San Diego*, San  Jose*, 
Santa Monica, Santa Barbara*, Red Bluff, San 
Mateo; Colorado—Canon City, Connecticut—New 
Britain, Plainville*, New aven*; Delaware— 
Wilmington*; Georgia—Rome*; _ Iilinois--Blooming- 
ton*, Chicago*, Danville, Decatur*, Georgetown, Peo- 
ria, Quincy ; Indiana—East Chicago*,° French Lick*, 
Gary*, _Indianapolis*, Lawrence County*, South 
Bend, Terre Haute*; Jowa—Des Moines, Keokuk; 
Kansas—Crawford County*, Atchison*, Garden 
City*, Newton*; Kentucky—Frankfort*, Lexington*, 
Louisville*, Winchester; Massachusetts—New  Bed- 
ford, Worcester; Michigan—Bay City, Battle Creek", 
Jetrcit, Flint, Hamtramck*, Grand Rapids*, Lan- 
sing, Mt. Clemens*, Oakland County*, Port Huron*, 
Saginaw*; Minnesota—Minneapolis; Hissoays-famer- 
son City; Montana—Billings*, Great Falls*; Nebras- 
ka——Alliance, Lincoln*; New Jersey—Asbury Park’, 
Atlantic City*, Jersey City*, Long Branch*, Mont- 
clair*, Newark*, Oranges*, Trenton*; New Mexico-— 
Albuquerque*, Raton*; New York—Binghamton*, Buf- 
falo*, Elmira*, Rochester*, Staten Island*; Ohio— 
Cincinnati*, Columbus*, Dayton*, Lima", Steuben- 
ville*, Wellsville, Youngstown*; Oklahoma—Enid, 
Logan County, Oklahoma City*; Oregon—Vernonia; 
Pennsylvania—Chester, Cheyney*, ollidaysburg*, 
Lancaster*, New Castle, Philadelphia*, Williamsport", 
Uniontown; South Carolina—Calhoun County; South 
Dakota—Sioux Falls*; Tennessee—Memphis*; Utah 
Salt Lake City*; F ioginge Deaville’, Petersburg; 
West_V4rginia—Bluefield, Gary, Keystone*; Wéiscon- 
sin—Beloit*; Wyoming—Casper. Later Princeton 
New Jersey, Chickasha and Okimulgee, Oklahoma, 
qn ississippi, Springfield, Illinois,’ Yoakom, 
exas and Charleston, West Virginia, have paid in full. 


* Exceeded their apportionment. 


THE 





CRISIS 


LOUIS MARSHALL ADDRESSES 

ANNUAL MEETING 

IFTEEN hundred white and colored 

citizens filled the beautiful new St. 

Mark’s M. E. Church in New York City 
on Sunday afternoon, January 2nd, to hear 
the famous constitutional lawyer, Louis 
Marshall and listen to Walter White on his 
investigation of the triple lynching in Oc- 
tober at Aiken, S.C. The assemblage voted 
unanimously to send to President Coolidge 
a letter protesting against consideration of 
Thomas G. McLeod, ex-governor of South 
Carolina who went out of office on Janu- 
ary 18th, for membership on the Federal 
Trade Commission to which post he is as- 
piring. Mr. Marshall moved the adoption 
of a resolution approving the sending of 
the letter which pointed out that Gov. Mc- 
Leod had been furnished with the names 
and addresses of the lynchers of the three 
Lowmans, that he had admitted to the press 
that he was in possession of affidavits nam- 
ing the lynchers, that he had given his 
word that he “would not ‘pass the buck’ to 
his successor” as governor, but that Gov. 
McLeod when faced with the issue of call- 
ing a special term of court to consider the 
evidence had weakened and refused to do 
so. Appointment of McLeod, the letter to 
the President declared, “would be construed 
by eleven million Negro citizens of the 
United States and by all law-abiding white 
citizens as a mark of approval of the man, 
who, whatever his motives, was derelict 
in performing his duty”. 

Mr. White gave a graphic account of his 
experiences in investigating the lynching 
of the Lowmans. Mr. Marshall was in- 
troduced by James Weldon Johnson, who 
presided, as “a great authority on consti- 
tutional law, a great American and a great 
citizen of the world”. In the course of his 
address, which was received with great ap- 
plause, Mr. Marshall said, in part: 

I know of no honor that I have received 
which I cherish so highly as that of being 
a member of the Board of Directors of 
the National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People. It has 
given me an opportunity to become ac- 
quainted with your problem and to have 
made the acquaintance of the men in 
whom the destines of yoyr organization 
have been placed. In the seventy years of 
my life I have had much experience in many 
different directions and in many different 


kinds of organizations, but I have never 
known men who possessed greater single- 















ness of purpose, courage, conscious sense 
of duty and ability than these men. oe 

Now, there are many ways of fighting a 
battle. There are those who are content, 
when they hear of an outrage, to cry out 
in despair and to pray, to weep and to 
lament and to lose hope and allow things 
to drift. That is what the average man 
does—the average woman—when they feel 
themselves helpless against abuses, against 
outrage. There are those who desire, as 
the result of an impulse, to meet force with 
force and outrage with outrage, assault 
with assault. That is an equally undesir- 
able method of approach, especially in a 
civilized country. That, of course, can only 
result in injury to the one who exerts it. 
There is but one occasion where force may 
be used and that is in self-defense, defense 
of one’s self, one’s family, one’s home. That 
was the method resorted to in the Sweet 
Case and that was vindicated by the voice 
of justice. It is only in that kind of case 
that violence is justified, because violence 
begets violence and we are now living in a 
period of the world where different methods 
must prevail. 

There is a third method—a difficult one. 
That is one which appeals to the conscience 
of mankind, one which appeals to the law, 
one which asks the courts to adjudicate, 
one which feareth not to enter into the 
houses of parliament and deliberation, into 
the legislatures of the states, into Congress 
and demand there those rights which are a 
part of the property of humanity. 

Now, the organization which, to my mind, 
most nearly meets the needs of the hour, 
so far as the colored people of this country 
are concerned, is the National Association 
for the Advancement of Colored People. 
It is courageous. It does not crawl. It 
does not weep. It does not show weakness. 
It does not throw itself upon the mercy 
of the aggressor. It does not seek to incite 
to violence, to revenge; but it seeks to ac- 
quire through the courts a charter of liber- 
ties, to have vindicated by the courts that 
charter of liberties which is ours through 
the Constitution. 

You can judge sometimes what a man 
thinks of his liberty by what he is willing 
to pay for it. I do not think he thinks it 
worth much if he pays fifty cents or a dol- 
lar for it.. We have had some experience in 
this respect. I belong to an ancient race 
which has had even longer experience of 
oppression than you have. We came out 
of human bondage nearly thirty centuries 
ago and we have had trouble ever since. 
In all parts of the world we have had to 
fight for our lives, for our existence, for 
our conscience, for our rights to express 
ourselves, to believe in God according to 
our own views. We have been subjected to 
massacres, wholesale massacres, not mere 
. individual lynching. We have been pre- 

vented in some countries from getting an 
education, from getting any of the oppor- 
tunities of earning a livelihood. We were 
not permitted to own land, or go into the 
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fields of Russia or Poland and other coun- 
tries. We were not permitted to engage in 
any profession. We had kings and queens 
and jack-spots, a whole lot of them, against 
us. But wedid not giveup. We fought our 
battle. We went from country to country. 
The very year that America was discov- 
ered, 1492, six hundred thousand of us— 
all that were in Spain—were driven out of 
Spain. In Russia, in Poland and in other 
countries we were subjected to indignities 
in comparison with which to sit in a “Jim- 
Crow” car is to occupy a palace. Yet we 
have not given up and we are not going to 
give up. We learned in the fall of 1914 
here in this city that the Jews of Eastern 
Europe were starving, that the armies of 
the various contending nations were march- 
ing through their dooryards, not content 
with looting everything they had but in- 
flicting upon them the greatest calamities. 
We did not sit down. We made up our 
minds we would help our brethren. There 
are only three and a half millions of us 
in this country. You are eleven and a half 
millions. I have had the honor of calling 
together the committee for the last twelve 
years. In that time we have raised and 
distributed $85,000,000. We did not do it 
with five, ten and twenty-five dollars. . . 

A letter was read at the meeting from 
Moorfield Storey, reciting the great achieve- 
ments on behalf of justice to the Negro 
gained by the N. A. A. C. P. during 1926 
and urging renewed support of the Asso- 
ciation by the public. 

On Monday afternoon, January 3rd, the 
annual business meeting of the Association 
was held at the National Office. The re- 
ports of the work done during 1926 were 
enthusiastically received. A resumé of 
these reports will’ be given in the March 
issue of THE Crisis and the full account 
in the 17th Annual Report which soon goes 
to press. 

At the business meeting the following per- 
sons were elected to the National Board of 
Directors for terms expiring December 31, 
1929: 

Mrs. Lillian A. Alexander, New York. 

Miss Nannie H. Burroughs, Washington. 

Hon. James A. Cobb, Washington. 

Prof. George W. Cook, Washington. 

Hon. Harry E. Davis, Cleveland. 

The Rev. John Haynes Holmes, New York. 

Hon. Ira W. Jayne, Detroit. 

Mr. Louis Marshall, New York. 

Mr. Isadore Martin, Philadelphia. 

Mr. J. E. Spingarn, New York. 

Mr. Moorfield Storey, Boston. 

Mr. William English Walling, Greenwich, 
Conn. 





The Death Game 


A Story 
EDWIN DRUMMOND SHEEN 


This story received the second prize of 
$50 in THE CRISIS contest of 1926. 

The first part of the story, published in 
the January Crisis, tells how Nell Bowen, 
a broken down white woman of the streets, 
was protected and supported by black Joe 
Nixon. She could not, however, be true to 
him and was receiving the advances of 
Shug Lewis, a superstitious Negro gambler, 
whose “hoodoo” was the Jack of Spades. 
They were together in Nell’s room when 
there came a knocking at the door. 


‘ III 
JOE NIXON 

Nell leaped out of Shug’s embrace. 

“Who’s there?” she called a_ little 
startled. 

“The law,” replied a gruff voice from 
without. 

Nell glanced at Shug. 

“The law, hell,” she retorted. “What’s 
the game of coming around this early in 
the morning, Joe Nixon?” 

“Open the door, women, before I break 
it down.” 

The voice meant business. Shug felt for 
his revolver and swore. The police had 
taken it from him in the raid. Nell hesi- 
tated. The door received a mighty push 
from without. The rotting boards could 
not hold the lock. Another mightier push, 
and Joe Nixon stood before the abashed 
pair. ‘ 

There was silence for possibly half a min- 
ute. Shug sprawled back on the settee, 
pushed his hands into his pockets and 
leered at the impromptu visitor. Nell ap- 
peared a little nervous. After a time she 
moved over to a shelf on the wall and 
drew a small automatic revolver from be- 
hind the clock. She felt safer with it. If 
Joe thought she was going to murder him 
in cold blood, he betrayed no anxiety. He 
stood motionless, looking from one to the 
other, a slight narrowing of the eyes the 
only expression on his face. 

Shug finally drew a cigar out of his vest 
pocket, lighted it and crossed his legs with 
the air of one who is at his ease. 

“Well, what of it?” he demanded inso- 
lently. “You see us here—now, what are 
you going to do about it?” 

Joe was still silent. Nell moved close to 
him and put her hand on his shoulder. 
There was a little liquor on his breath. 


“Come on, Joe,” Nell said, “sit down—be 
yourself—don’t start nothing in my house 
—you’re drunk.” 

Joe looked down on her. She still had 
the revolver in her free hand. He stroked 
her faded hair tenderly. 

“What’s he to you?” 

Nell ignored his question. 

“You’ve done busted down my. door, Joe. 
Now go on away—sit down—sober up.” 

Shug was still quietly smoking on the 
settee. Joe drew a deep sigh. 

“T ain’t drunk, hon. I’ve had a pint or 
two, maybe, but I’ve got plenty of sense.” 

Nell tried to smile in her old alluring 
way. 

“Joe, honey, won’t.you—” . 

Joe suddenly took her’ hand from his 
shoulder and pushed her gently to one side. 

“Sit down, kid,” he said. “This thing’s 
got to be settled.” He walked around the 
table and stood directly before Shug. « 

“Well, Shug,” he said, almost regretfully. 
“I guess it’ll have to be either me or you 
tonight. I’ve been hearing a lot about you 
and letting you run on—but I guess it’ll 
have to be either me or you tonight. I’ve 
been trying awful hard to make something 
out of this girl because I want her and 
you keep on running around behind my 
back making it hard on me. Of course, I 
know she ain’t supposed to be much, but 
she’s all I have ever loved and I ain’t go- 
ing to have her running around with any 
rat like you—while I’m alive.” 

Shug grunted. 

“T ain’t put no gun on her to make her 
go with me. She wouldn’t run around 
with me if she didn’t want to.” 

Joe knew Shug was speaking the truth, 
but he defended his love. 

“You're putting temptation in her way, 
though, and you know she’s weak and can’t 
stand much temptation.” 

“T guess I’ve got to ask you about who 
I can have for a sweetie,” challenged Shug 
sullenly. 

Joe ignored him. He turned to the 
source of all the controversy. 

“Nell, what is it that attracts you to 
fellows like this?”—he made a gesture to- 
ward the settee. “It wouldn’t hurt me so 
much if you was more particular.” 
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Nell looked at the floor. 
“Of course,” Joe went on, “if that’s what 
you want, I guess—” 

Nell arose and approached him again. 
She had laid the revolver on the table. 
“Don’t talk that way, daddy,” 

pleaded. “Can’t you trust me?” 


Joe did not resist her as she pulled him 
down on the settee, she herself sitting be- 
tween him and Shug, with an arm around 
each. 

“T love you both,” 
siren. 


she 


continued the jaded 
“Can’t we be pals together?” 

Both men arose, Shug scowling and sul- 
len, Joe calm but firm. 

“No, Nell,’ Joe said slowly. “We can’t 
do it. It’s got to be either him or me.” 

Nell was silent. They were all silent for 
a short space of time. Then Shug turned 
and faced his rival. 

“I know what we’ll do,” he challenged. 
“You’re supposed to be a hell of a gambler, 
ain’t you?. Well, we’ll have a game of five- 
up right here and the winner gets the 
gal.” 

Joe thought seriously for a moment. 

“The winner gets Nell,” repeated Joe. 
“And the loser, what does he get?” 

“He don’t get anything—but a lot of 
air.” 

“You’re trying to tell me that if you 
Jose, you’ll go away and let Nell alone?” 

“Sure I will, if I lose.” 

Nell had gone to get the cards, but Joe 
was still dissatisfied. 

“You expect me to trust you that way?” 
Joe said. -“‘I’d take that up with a man, 
but with you, it’s got to be either me or 
you.” 

Nell brought the deck and laid it on 
the table. Joe went on after a pause. 

“It’s your deal. The winner gets Nell. 
The loser—gets a bullet in his head. 
Deal.” 

Shug hesitated. Nell started and stared 
at Joe. He was not joking. He took a 
heavy revolver from his pocket. 

“Give your gun to Nell.” 

Shug’s composure was somewhat dis- 
turbed. This was an awful gamble. He 
had never played that way before. 

“T ain’t got no gun,” he said a little ner- 
vously. “Do you think I’d of let you bust 


in here like you did if I had a gun? The 
law took it away from me.” 

“You ain’t got none, have you?” 
“fanned” him quickly. 


Joe 
“Well, I'll unload 
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mine. Now, listen—get this straight—the 
man that, loses backs up against the wall 
and puts his hands up like a man. Here, 
Nell, you hold the gun and give it to the 
man that wins the game. Is that all 
right?” : ; 

Joe talked about the game with life for 
stakes as calmly as if it were penny ante. 
Shug hesitated. He seemed to realize that 
when he challenged Joe’s gambling nerve, 
he had bitten off more than he could chew. 

“How come the loser’s got to be killed?” 
he wanted to know. 

“Because that’s the only way I can trust 
you—dead.” Joe squared his jaw. “You 
began talking about gambling; now, deal.” 

Shug plainly did not like this sort of 
game at all. He gnawed his lower lip. If 
he had had his revolver, he probably would 
have shot it out with his cool, firm rival 
on the spot, but he was helpless. As he 
fingered the cards nervously, Nell whis- 
pered something to him. His brow 
wrinkled momentarily, then cleared up. 
He began to shuffle the deck. 

“All right,” he said, swallowing. “No 
backing out, now. These is your own 
stakes.” 

Joe folded his arms. 

“Did you ever know me to back out of 
anything?” 

Shug’s hands trembled noticeably as he 
dealt six cards, three at a time to his calm 
opponent and himself. He turned a jack 
for the trump. 

“Jack and one,” he exclaimed. Then he 
sobered. It was the jack of spades. 

“We ought to make this the best two out 
of three,” he suggested uneasily. 

“Sure, if you want it that way,” agreed 
Joe. 

“Yes,” pursued Shug, “that jdck of 
spades don’t mean me no good. Bet I ain’t 
got another trump.” 

Joe looked at his hand and “stood” on 
the queen and six spot. Shug made a ten 
and played the king and deuce for high, 
low and the game, bringing his score up 
to four, while Joe was without a point. 
Joe dealt and turned up a heart. Shug 
promptly showed him the ace for,game. 

“That damned jack of spades is bound 
to mess me up some way,” he muttered in 
nervous exasperation. 

Joe did not hear him, but guessed the 
substance of his complaint. 

“You could’ve been shooting if you 
hadn’t got scared,” he observed placidly as 
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Shug shuffled the deck for his second deal. 

The second game went three hands, Joe 
getting out from three when he stood on 
the “dry” jack of diamonds and caught 
Shug without a trump. He displayed no 
emotion as he shuffled the deck for his deal. 

“Yes, you could’ve been shooting,” he re- 
marked dryly. 

Shug cursed the jack of spades again. 
The seriousness of the situation was com- 
ing home to him more strongly as the real 
showdown approached. Just the least bit 
of ill luck in this game and he was a dead 
man. The proposition was enough to make 
a stout heart flutter. Shug was getting 
markedly nervous. 

“Damn it, Joe, I don’t like this game! 
Take the damned gal, if you want her 
that bad.” 

“Not while you’re walking around, Shug. 
I can’t trust you. It’s got to be either 
you or me.” 

Death-like stillness reigned. It was after 
four and nobody was abroad even on Dear- 
born street. Shug felt extremely helpless 
and alone as he met the cold stare of the 
quiet man across the table from him. 
Sweat rose on his wrinkled forehead. His 
breathing became hard and audible. He 


looked appealingly at Nell, as if he thought 


she could do something. 

Nell stood at the side of the table with 
her arms folded and the prospective death 
weapon in her right hand. She smiled at 
Shug. 

“Come on, Shug, stand up,” she encour- 
aged. It was evident that this experience 
was giving her a sense of power not felt 
for many years. She whispered something 
else to Shug, Joe thought, but he did not 
question her about it. 

“Well, what do you do?” he asked his 
opponent. 


Shug picked up the six cards Joe had 
dealt him, and laughed aloud. A heart had 
been turned up, and he had the ace, king, 
jack and deuce. Wildly joyful at this re- 
lief, he scored all four points and shuffled 
for the next deal eagerly. 


“Now, I always could deal myself one 
point,” he grinned confidently. “Put that 
gun close here, Nell, where that coon can’t 
grab it when I win. You’s a bad gambler, 
ain’t you? Well, you don’t need to think 
I won’t shoot you. Looks to me like you’re 
out on that limb.” 

Joe was indeed in a rather unenviable 
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position. Just a single point stood between 
him and death. Just one more point on 
Shug’s score and according to his own 
agreement, he would have to back up to 
the wall and let this lowest of humans 
across from him riddle him with bullets 
from the revolver of the girl he loved. 
Any ordinary man would have cracked un- 
der the strain—perhaps would have sought 
to escape through the door which was still 
partly open. But Iron Joe only held the 
edge of the table a little more tightly and 
swallowed. 

“Five is the game,” he said with no de- 
tectable emotion in his voice. 

Nell moved over to Shug and patted him 
on the shoulder. 

“Don’t talk so much, Shug, you ain’t won 
yet,” she admonished. 


Joe did not like the tender note in her 
voice nor the affectionate look which she 
gave Shug as she spoke, but he said noth- 
ing. Shug had the cards and turned up a 
spade for trumps. Joe stood on the ten 
and the five and played high, low and the 
game for three points. Shug swore vio- 
lently as he threw his cards in for the next 
deal and remarked that he couldn’t have 
any luck at all with spades. The score was 
now four and three. Shug was no longer 
boastful, but neither did he appear to be 
very fearful of the outcome. Joe had 
noticed that Shug had been rather 
strangely cool ever since Nell had seemed 
to whisper to him. 


He shuffled the cards carefully. Some- 
body was going to go out on that hand. 
Shug needed one point and he needed two. 
Either the high trump or the low one by it- 
self would put Shug out, while he needed 
both. Jack and game didn’t count that 
hand. He handed the deck to Shug for the 
cut. 


“Somebody’s going to get shot after this 
hand,” he said evenly. 

Shug cut the cards silently. It was the 
zero hour. There was no sound audible as 
Joe carefully dealt the two hands. Nell 
stood again with her arms folded and the 
revolver in her right hand. She held her 
lower lip between her teeth and followed 
Joe’s hand with mechanical interest. Shug 
was entirely composed. His cigar worked 
up and down and from side to side as he 
chewed on the end of it. Joe finished the 
deal, placed the deck on the table and 
turned the trump. ; 














“Jack and four with you,” he observed 
unexcitedly. 


Shug swore violently. Joe had turned 
the jack of diamonds. In Shug’s hand 
were the ace, four and deuce of spades, 
the king of clubs, the ace of hearts and 
the nine of diamonds. With anything but 
diamonds for the trump, Shug would have 
been almost sure to win on the high card. 
With spades and hearts, victory was cer- 
tain. With clubs, it would take the ace 
to beat him. Shug surveyed his hand and 
the jack of diamonds turned up in disgust. 
He hesitated a moment, evidently waiting 
to see if he could get a hint of what Joe’s 
hand contained. Joe was expressionless. 
He had not even looked at his hand. As he 
hesitated, Nell moved over to Joe’s side. 


“T’ll give you the gun whether you win 
or not,” she whispered. 

Joe shook his head. 

“Go on, kid, I don’t play that way,” he 
returned huskily. 

Shug spread his hand out on the table. 

“Run the cards man, and if you miss 
that hand, you’re a good one.” 

Joe examined the hand and turned his 
own over. It revealed five small spades 
and the seven of clubs. 

“Nary a diamond,” he observed. “You 
could’ve been shooting on that nine spot if 
you hadn’t got scared.” 

Shug couldn’t understand how a man in 
the face of almost certain death could keep 
his composure so completely. 


“You may as well give me the gun, 
Nell,” he said. “He’s bound to hit one of 
these aces or this king in the run—huh 
uh, he can’t win now—turn it!” 

Joe had dealt him the ace of clubs in the 
run. He had the high card in all three 
suits now for sure. Joe turned another 
diamond. Shug stood up. 

“Come on, diamonds no more—run ’em 
on.” 

Joe ran the cards again, turning up dia- 
monds once more. Nell was getting ner- 
vous. The gun was shaking violently in 
her hand. Shug ground his teeth in ex- 
asperation as Joe turned up another dia- 
mond and ran the cards on again. 

“What’s the use of keeping on?” he de- 
manded. “You know you’re beat no mat- 
ter what you turn. Ain’t I got high in ev- 
ery suit?” | 

Joe’s chances did appear extremely slim, 
to tell the truth. There was only one re- 
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mote possibility of his winning, with all 
the remaining aces in Shug’s hand. He 
reminded Shug of the last hope. 

“Suppose I turn another jack?” 

Shug had entirely forgotten that possi- 
bility in his elation over his three aces. It 
sobered him somewhat, but he was still 
confident. 

“Now, I know you ain’t going to turn 
no two jacks on me in one deal.” 

Joe was not reassuring. 

“Tt has been done,” he remarked calmly 
as he turned over a diamond for the fifth 
time. 

‘Hell, man, ain’t you never going to turn 
up a trump?” complained Shug. “Ain’t 
there nothing but diamonds in that deck?” 

Shug was getting a little worried. Dia- 
monds were coming up so persistently that 
he feared it was a bad omen. Joe dealt 
quietly, three more cards to Shug, three 
more to himself. He set the deck on the 
table . . . turned over the trump. Shug 
started back, his face pale and ghastly. 

“That damned jack of spades!” 

Joe smiled very faintly. 

“You could’ve been 
hadn’t got scared.” 

Shug, in the meantime, was looking at 
Nell. She had a hard smile on her face. 
Of a sudden he made a leap for her. 

“Gi’me that damned gun, you double- 
crossing—” 

Joe snatched the revolver from Nell’s 
hand and pushed Shug back. 

“Stand back, stand back! You can’t pull 
off anything like that. I gamble fair with 
you and you'll gamble fair with me. Get 
back.” 

Shug backed up and collapsed on the set- 
tee. 

“Don’t shoot me, Joe, don’t shoot,” he 
begged. “You can have the gal—I don’t 
want her—she’s crooked—she said she 
wanted me and she’d give me the gun even 
if I lost—and then she went and double- 
crossed me. [I'll let her alone, Joe. I'll 
get out of town—” 

He paused, still shaking, but encour- 
aged, for Joe had slowly lowered the wea- 
pon. Joe was looking searchingly at Nell, 
who was standing demurely at his side with 
her arm around his waist. He seemed sud- 
denly to have forgotten Shug entirely. 

“Did you tell him that too, Nell?” For 
the first time there was a slight tremor in 
his voice. 

Nell was excited. 
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“No, no, of course not. What ’d I want 
to tell him that for? You know what a 
powerful liar Shug Lewis is.” 

“She did say it,’ insisted Shug. “She 
told me that when she thought I was win- 
ning and then double-crossed me.” 

“Shug Lewis, you’re just a lying hound!” 
Nell bared her stained and decaying teeth 
at him. “Don’t believe him, Joe,” she added 
in a gentler voice. 

But Joe pushed her away. 

“Nell, you ain’t worth a damn,” he 
sighed. “After all I’ve done for you and 
all I’ve tried to make out of you, you still 
ain’t worth a damn. You never will be 
worth a damn, Nell, as long as your feet 
point frontwards. You’ve just made a sucker 
out of me and got me going to shoot a man 
over you. I thought maybe you’d 
amount to something, sometime, but Nell 
—you ain’t worth a damn.” 

He paused a moment. The man on 
the settee and the woman who was totally 
taken off her feet by the unexpected at- 
tack stared at Iron Joe, who for the first 
time appeared to be moved. Suddenly he 
made a gesture of despair. Nell dodged 
as if she thought he was going to hit 
her, but he hardly saw her. 

“Go ahead and take the gal, Shug,” Joe 
continued. “I don’t want her. I wouldn’t 
even kill a rat like you about her. Here.” 







FTER the nights like days, the days 
like nights, 
Crowded with movement, filled and over- 


flowing, 

Whirling like circling birds in aimless 
flights, 

Dipping round gilded dome and steepled 
heights, 


Blessed is being here and without knowing 
Or caring of the city’s ways and sights. 


With peace dearer than love within my 
breast, 

Blessed is being here behind the curtain, 

Blessed to know the meaning of real rest, 

Where even thought can at its virile best 

Be sweet, yet no less militant and certain 

Than a fierce eagle folded in its nest. 
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And then Joe walked deliberately to Shug 
on the settee, gave him the loaded revolver 
and turned his back on Shug Lewis, the 
rat, the treacherous, the lowest of humans, 
his enemy, armed with a loaded revolver— 
Joe turned his back on Shug Lewis and 
walked out of the musty basement flat 
without the slightest suggestion of hurry. 
And Shug Lewis cowered on the settee, with 
murder in his eyes, but as powerless to 
shoot as if his fingers were paralyzed. 

Outside the door, Joe Nixon crossed Dear- 
born street and cast a farewell look back at 
Nell’s squalid basement. Perhaps he had 
been a fool to take up with her from the 
first, but—well, he just thought there was 
something in her. He stood for a long time 
gazing at the pale light coming through 
the sieve-like curtains at the front win- 
dows. He was thinking of the past, when 
he used to have dreams that included Nell. 
Finally, he lit a cigarette, turned and 
started for Thirty-third street. . . . 

A shot from Nell’s flat arrested his foot- 
steps, but did not startle him. He started 
back to the flat, but stopped. 

“That damned fool’s done gone and killed 
himself about that no ’count gal.” 

But a moment later, he saw the form of 
Shug Lewis dart out the front door and 
dodge into the gloom between the houses. 


THE END 
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Far from the petty troubles of the street, 
And little men who mouth their little woe, 
Blessed is being in this strange retreat, 

Blessed the sleepy hours so long and sweet, 
That fold me in from life my friend and foe, 
With kindly bands about my hands and feet. 


Like music blown through tropical corn 
sheaves, 

Blessed the foreign tongue that soothes and 
charms, 

Like golden drops of rain from _ thick- 
thatched eaves, 

That fall into uplifted tania leaves, 

Blessed disease, the bitter scourge, that 
warms 

My chastened spirit that here new hope 
receives. 
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( The actual construction of a modern, 
fireproof Y. M. C. A. building for Buffalo, 
New York, will be begun in the spring. 
The building will cost about $250,000 and 
will be four stories with part basement. 
It will contain separate men’s and boys’ 
departments, with social rooms, billiard 
rooms, library, locker rooms, barber shop 
and tailor shop, swimming pool and gym- 
nasium, a cafeteria, cold storage rooms, 
single dormitory rooms for one hundred 
men and a large lounge on the first floor 
at the main entrance. 

( James Irvine, 92, a white man, who was 
Fellow of the Royal Geographical Society 
and one of the oldest members of the West 
African trade, is dead. Mr. Irvine first 
went to Calabar in 1858 and after five 
years there returned to Liverpool where 
he established the firm of Irvine and Dun- 
das, West African Merchants, which went 
out of business in 1884. Since then Mr. 
Irvine has been in business in Liverpool as 
a West African broker. 


@ The total net trade amounting to over 
£41,000,000 in 1923 and over £55,000,000 in 
1925, is evidence of the remarkable eco- 
nomic progress of West African Colonies. 
@ Herbert Jenkins, senior at Colby Col- 
lege, Waterville, Maine, and president of 
the Y. M. C. A. there, represented his col- 
lege at the inter-collegiate Y. M. C. A. con- 
ference recently held in Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin. 

@ The Board of School Commissioners of 
Baltimore, Maryland, at its last meeting, 
granted the request of the faculty of School 
No. 401 that this school be given the name 
“Fannie Jackson Coppin Normal School” 
in honor of Mrs. Coppin who was a pioneer 
in College and Normal School education. 

@ Twenty-five white men in public life 
were the guests of the Armstrong Associa- 
tion of Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, on a 
unique tour through the city’s Negro indus- 
trial and residential sections. 
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« The Columbus Times, a colored paper of 
Columbus, Georgia, has issued a colored 
Columbus “Directory and Year Book”, The 
organizations of the city are interesting: 
there are among colored people a Commun- 
ity Center, a Y. M. C, A., a Family Welfare 
Bureau and a Public Health Nurse Associa- 
tion, There are five physicians, three den- 
tists and one lawyer. Of the cultural or- 
ganizations, there are thirty-three churches, 
eleven public halls and six public schools, 
of which one has thirty-four teachers and 
the others respectively ten, nine, five, three 
and two teachers. There are two moving 
picture theaters, forty restaurants and 
lunch counters, three garages, fifteen barber 
shops, two beauty parlors, four billiard par- 
lors, eight blacksmiths, four contractors, 
thirteen cleaners and dyers, three drug 
stores, two fish markets, five undertaking 
establishments, fifty-two grocery stores, 
thirty-two drays and taxi-cabs, seven agen- 
cies of insurance societies, five meat mar- 
kets, one haberdasher, two musical studios, 
six shoe repairers and one weekly paper. 
There are about ten thousand Negroes in 
the city. 

q At the Folies Bergere, the best known 
of the Paris music halls, the colored dancer, 
Josephine Baker, continues to be the most 
popular of all the stars. The Folies re- 
cently obtained an extension of her contract 
that will keep her at their theater until the 
Spring of 1928. 

@ Regent Ras-Tafari, ruler of Abyssinia, 
recently greeted and gave freedom of the 
country to the scientific expedition of the 
Field Museum and Chicago Daily News. 

@ The Mechanics and Farmers Bank of 
Durham and Raleigh, North Carolina, re- 
cently issued the statement that its. re- 
sources net $870,346.25. 

C Isaac Williams of New York City and 
the only colored communicant of The Mount 
Vernon Congregational Church is dead. In 
their monthly paper, the Mount Vernon 
Messenger, Reverend Sidney Lovett, the 
minister, pays him high tribute. 

C Robert T. Kerlin is giving two gourses in 
literature at Lincoln University this year. 
One is “Negro Poetry” and the other, “The 
Art of Poetry”. 

C The official count of the ballots of Calu- 
met Township, Lake County, Indiana, in 
which Gary is located, disclosed the fact 
that in the race for Magistrate, Judge W. C. 
Hueston, Republican, received 7897 votes 
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and his white opponent, William Bray, 
Democrat, 2549. This is significant for the 
reason that in this district the Negro popu- 
lation is only about one-eighth of the whole. 
@ The residents of Boley, Oklahoma, the 
largest exclusively colored city in the 
United States, recently exercised their con- 
stitutional rights to vote for the first time 
in sixteen years. The granting of the in- 
junction restraining state and county offi- 
cials from further interfering with rights 
of the colored voters of Okfuskee County 
follows a fight started in 1924 against the 
disfranchisement of more than five hundred 
voters, 

@ Carle Mayhew, 14 year old student of 
Mount Morris High School, New York City, 
recently won the Evening World contest 
prize of ten dollars for the best answers on 
current events from students of public and 
private schools of New York City and vicin- 
ity. 

@ Grace Peterson of Poughkeepsie, New 
York, received the State scholarship to Cor- 
nell through competitive examination. She 
was an honor student all during her high 
school course and was graduated among the 
leaders of her class in June, 1926. 

C S. P. Nelson, newly elected President of 
the Arkansas Baptist College, Little Rock, 
recently accepted his position officially at 
a program given in his honor. 

@ The following states elected Negroes to 
their legislatures in the recent election: ! 
Illinois, three; Missouri, Nebraska and 
Pennsylvania, two each; California, Ohio 
and West Virginia, one each. In addition 
to this, several Negroes were placed in the 
law-making bodies of various cities. 

@ George D. Gregory, the basket ball 
star at De Witt Clinton High School, is the 
first colored student to be elected President 
of the General Organization. of that high 
school. . 

( Edgar P. Benjamin, prominent attorney 
of Boston, Massachusetts, recently pre- 
sented to the congregation of St. Cyprians 
Episcopal Church a hand-carved pulpit of 
beautiful design and gothic construction. 
C The dispute arising out of the displace- 
ment by white men of sixty-seven colored 
dining and. cafe car waiters, employed by 
the Grand Trunk lines of the Canadian Na- 
tional Railway, has been settled as follows: 
each man involved retains his seniority to 
bid in positions under the former Grand 
Trunk dining and parlor car schedule and 
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those men who have been displaced as 
waiters can take positions as parlor and 
buffet car porters all over the system. 

@ The State Y. M. C. A. Older Colored 
Boys’ Conference for the central and east- 
ern sections of the state was held at Cyn- 
thiana, Kentucky, November 26-28. Seven- 
ty-one boys registered from fourteen high 
schools, each group being accompanied by 
an adult leader. Six Christian living deci- 
sions and seventy-one forward steps deci- 
sions were made. 

@ During the recent inauguration of Presi- 
dent Jones members of the alumni of Fisk 
University raised $35,000 in less than half 
an hour, after Paul D. Cravath of New 
York had made a donation of $25,000. 

@ Counteé Cullen of New York City re- 
ceived the second prize for his poem, 
“Thoughts in a Zoo”, in THE CRISIS con- 
test of 1926. Mr. Cullen was educated in 
the public schools. of New York City and 
is an A. B. and Phi Beta Kappa of New 
York University. He received the Master 
of Arts degree from: Harvard in June, 1926. 
He received the first prize in literature in 
the Harmon Awards of 1926. His first book 
of poems, “Color”, has gone through seven 
editions. He was Witter Bynner Prizeman, 
1925. 

@ Loren R. Miller of Topeka, Kansas, re- 
ceived the first prize for his essay, ‘Col- 
lege”, in THE CRISIS contest of 1926. Mr. 
Miller has attended the University of Kan- 
sas, Washburn College at Topeka, Kansas, 
and is now a senior in the Law School of 
Howard University. 

@ Blanche Taylor Dickinson of Sewickley, 
Pennsylvania, received honorable mention 
for her poem, “That Hill”, in THE Crisis 
contest of 1926. Four of her poems have 
recently been accepted to appear in “Prés- 
ent Day Poets”. 
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@ Anita Scott Coleman of Los Angeles, 
California, received second prize for her 
essay, “Unfinished Masterpieces”, in THE 
Crisis contest of 1926. Mrs. Coleman 
writes interestingly, “Having been born in 
Guaymas, Mexico, and raised in New Mex- 
ico, I am a firm believer in the delightful 
possibilities of ‘mafana’. At present there 


are four kiddies, a husband and a house to 
keep in order.” 

@ Eulalie Spence of Brooklyn, New York, 
received the second prize for her play, “For- 
eign Mail”, in THE CRISIS contest of 1926. 
Miss Spence has studied play-writing and 


play directing at Columbia University for 
several years. Last May she received her 
license to teach elocution in the Senior 
High Schools of New York City. 

@ Benjamin F. Hubert, president of Geor- 
gia State Industrial College, was born in 
the rural district of White Plains, Georgia, 
where he received his elementary educa- 
tion. Afterwards he attended Morehouse 
College, Atlanta, Georgia, where he re- 
ceived his A. B. degree in 1909. In 1912 
he was graduated from the Massachusetts 
Agricultural College with the B. S. degree. 
He has done graduate work in the Massa- 
chusetts Agricultural College, the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin and the. University of 
Minnesota. During his scholastic career, Mr. 
Hubert won many noteworthy honors, 
among them being an honorable mention as 
a student, captain of a class debating team, 
a member of the inter-collegiate debating 
team and the representative of his college 
in oratory. Mr. Hubert has been Director 
of the Agricultural Department of South 
Carolina, editor and founder of the ‘‘Pal- 
metto Farmer”, Special Agent of the 
United States Food Administration during 
the World War and Director of Agriculture 
at Tuskegee. 
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@ Albert A. Smith, of Paris, France, who 
won honorable mention for a drawing in the- 
1926 Crisis contest, was born in New York, 
in 1896. His early studies were done in 
New York City, at the National Academy 
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He has re-entered France as a musician 
and has visited Belgium, Italy and France, 
where he has found interesting material 
for his etchings. 

@ Starting business twenty-six years ago 
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“MOB RULE,” BY ALBERT SMITH. HONORABLE MENTION, 1926 


of Design, under the direction of the best 
American masters. Upon his return from 
France, where he served as a soldier dur- 
ing the World War, he won a first prize as 
an etcher and several mentions as a painter. 


with resources of only $102, the Waze 
Earners Bank of Savannah, Georgia, is 
now the largest Negro bank in the world. 
It has over 30,000 depositors and resources 
of $1,305,988.93. 














CG Dr. Laurie Lee Allen of Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin, who joined the staff of the Muir- 
dale Sanitarium in February, 1916, as lab- 
oratory technician and who rose to junior 
physician, then to senior resident physician, 
now has become a visiting physician. 


@ Thomas N. Coleman, graduate of Troy 
High School, Troy, New York, was the 
only colored boy in the class. At different 
times he represented his school in track 
meets and cross country running and did 
equally fine work on the basket ball team 
of which he was Captain for two years. 


( Miss “Lula G. Warlick has gone to 
Mercy Hospital, Philadelphia, to take 
charge of its Training School. She is a 
graduate of Lincoln Hospital, New York 
City, class of 1910. Miss Warlick has been 
Supervisor in charge of the gynecological 
ward at Lincoln Hospital; Assistant Super- 
intendent and Superintendent of Provident 
Hospital, Chicago; head of the Training 
School at the Old General Hospital, Kan- 
sas City, Missouri; head of the Training 
School of Mercy Hospital; and Health Di- 
rector and Instructor of Hygiene in the 
Lincoln High School, Kansas City, Mis- 
souri. 


C Professér Thomas S. Inborden, after 
thirty-one years of continuous service as 
Principal of the Joseph K. Brick Junior 
College, near Enfield, North Carolina, is 
now Principal Emeritus of that institution. 
Since nis graduation from Fisk University 
thirty-five years ago, Professor Inborden 
has preached at Beaufort, North Carolina, 
and organized an American Missionary As- 
sociation school at Helena, Arkansas, where 
he was for two years before assuming his 
duties at Brick. 


C Dr. J..H. Dwelle, President of the Penn- 
sylvania Baptist State Convention, was born 
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in Americus, Georgi2, in 1876. He attended 
the primary and-secondary schools of Au- 
gusta, Georgia, and afterwards went to the 
State College of Georgia and Lincoln Uni- 
versity where he won the degrees of A. B., 
A. M. and S. T. B. He was ordained in 
New York City in 1900. Since then he has 
held the position of President of the Phila- 
delphia Ministers’ Conference and Pitts- 
burgh Conference; Secretary of the Penn- 
sylvania Baptist State Convention for 
twelve years and Chairman of the Execu- 
tive Board of the Convention for eight 
years; and Representative of the Baptists 
of America in London at the Baptists’ 
World Congress. For ten years he has 
been pastor of the North Penn Baptist 
Church, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

@ Mrs. Mary McLeod Bethune, President 
of the National Association of Colored Wo- 
men and of Bethune-Cookman College, Day- 
tona Beach, Florida, was one of the guests 
of honor and a speaker at a luncheon- 
meeting of the Co-operative Big Brother 
and Big Sister Organizations of New York, 
at the Hotel Biltmore, New York City. 

@ The second annual convention of the 
Federated Colored Catholics of the United 
States was held in Washington, D. C., De- 
cember 5 and 6. Father Norman Duckett, 
the youngest Negro priest in the country, 
preached the sermon which opened the con- 
vention. 

@ Professor Penck, director of the Berlin 
Geographical Institute, in his attempt to 
forecast the future distribution and density 
of mankind, predicts that Africa, now seven 
per cent of the world’s total population, 
will have twenty-nine per cent in the next 
three centuries. 

@ In the past year Afrikaans, a Negro- 
Dutch dialect, has been recognized as a 
modern language in line with German, 
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French and High Dutch by the Universities 
of Oxford, Cambridge, Dublin, the United 
Matriculation Board of the Northern Uni- 
versities of England and similar institu- 
tions. 


@ Count Vasco da Gama, direct descendant 
of the Portuguese navigator, is leading an 


expedition to Equatorial Africa. Among 
the places included in the itinerary are Ma- 
tadi, the French Congo, the Portuguese Col- 
ony of Angola, Lake Tchad, the southern 
part of the British Sudan, Lake Kivu and 
probably Abyssinia. 


@ November 21 marked the debut of Justin 
Sandridge of Roxbury, Massachusetts, as 
a concert pianist. Mr. Sandridge’s per- 
formance as soloist with the Boston Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra was met with en- 
thusiasm and praise from the audience and 
from musical critics. 


@ The first step in the official procedure 
of the United States Railway Mediation 
Board in the case of the Pullman porters 
_ was taken in Chicago on December 8, when 
Mr. A, Philip Randolph, organizer of the 
Brotherhood of Sleeping Car Porters, and 
lawyers representing the Brotherhood con- 
ferred with Edwin P. Morrow, member of 
the Board. 
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C Sir James Carroll of New Zealand, is 
dead. He was born at Naroa, Hawke’s 
Bay, in 1857. He was the son of Joseph 
Carroll, his mother being Tapuke, a chief- 
tainess of the Ngatikahungunu tribe. He 
had a varied career which began during 
his fourteenth year when he volunteered 
for active service in the Urewera campaign 
in 1870. Soon afterwards he became a 
cadet in the office of the Native Commis- 
sioner and from this position was trans- 
ferred to the Native Department. In 1879, 
Mr. Carroll was appointed as interpreter 
to the House of Representatives because of 
his excellent knowledge of English and 
Maori. Then followed a brilliant political 
career, during which he held many influ- 
ential positions, among them being Minis- 
ter of Native Affairs. After his return 
from a visit to England; he was knighted 
by the King. 


@ The Norfolk, Va., Community Service, 
under the direction of Pierce Thompson, 
presented the Excelsior Band in the first 
of a series of monthly concerts. That the 
concert was a success is evidenced by the 
fact that the City Auditorium was filled 
to capacity and that the audience responded 
to the performance with enthusiasm. 
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jon WHITCOMB RILEY wrote: 


Dead, my lords and gentlemen! — 
Stilled the tongue and stayed the pen; 
Cheek unflushed and eye unlit— 
Done with life and glad of it. 


Curb your praises now as then— 
Dead, my lords, and gentlemen— 

What he wrought found its reward 
In the tolerance of the Lord. 


Langston Hughes and Aaron Douglas 
have had privately printed a folio of draw- 
ings and songs which are strikingly beauti- 
ful. Knoff will soon publish Langston 
Hughes second book of poetry “Fine Clothes 
to the Jew”. His first book “The Weary 
Blues” has passed through three editions. 





In Barry Benefield’s “Short Turns” 
(The Century Company) we have a num- 
ber of striking short stories, of which two 
“Ole Mistis” and “Simply Sugar Pie” are 
about Negroes. They are sympathetically 
done, but, of course, they touch only the 
lowest of the low. 

William English Walling has published 
“American Labor and American Democ- 
racy” in two small volumes issued in The 
Workers Education Bureau’s Series. 

The president of the Meharry Medical 
College, Dr. John J. Mullowney, has pub- 
lished a book on “The Hygiene of the Home 
and the Responsibility for Sex Educa- 
tion”. It is issued by. The Christopher Pub- 
lishing House, Boston. 

In Drusilla Dunjee Houston’s “Wonderful 
Ethiopians”, published in Oklahoma by The 
Universal Publishing Company, one finds 
a great mass of material about Negroes in 
Ancient History evincing wide reading. 

We have also received Clara A. Thomp- 
son’s “Garland of Poems”, S. T. Whitney’s 
“Mellow Musings”, and Bishop Thirkie'd’s 
“The English Speaking Peoples”. 

Kelly Miller says, “The Negro pays for 
what he wants and begs for what he needs.” 
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The following articles in current maga- 
zines are of interest to Negroes: 

“The Real Negro Problem”. Modern 
Quarterly, September-December, 1926. 

“The Crux of the Mission Problem”. John 
La Farge. America, November, 6, 1926. 

“The Death Rate Among Negroes”. James 
A. Tobey. Current History, November, 
1926. 


“Negro Educators for Negro Education”. 


“School and Sociology, November 20, 1926. 


“The Negro and the Backwardness of 
the South”. Hannibal G. Duncan. Journal 
of Applied Sociology, November-December, 
1926 


“Singing Soldiers”. John J. Niles. Scrib- 
ners, December, 1926. 

“The South’s Metropolis—The Nation’s 
Gateway”. American Review of Reviews, 
December, 1926. 

“The Nicaraguan Farce”. Carleton Beals. 
Nation, December 15, 1926. 

“The Negro Ghettos in America”. Kelly 
Miller. Current History, December, 1926. 

“The Black Man’s Claim for Equality”. 
Hubert Malkus. Success, January, 1927. 


THE SPIRITUALS 


HERE has been going on in the 

Musical Courier an interesting debate 
on the Negro spirituals. An anonymous 
reviewer noting arrangements by William 
Arms Fisher says: 


If we must have Negro spirituals, by all 
means let us have Fisher to arrange them. 
He at least makes a musical setting for 
them. But oh, why must we have any more 
of the pesky things? They are the most 
worthless, futile and tiresome of things 
musical. 


Gamewell Valentine of Sumter, South 
Carolina, after referring. to MacCormack, 
Werrenrath and Kreisler and to the ar- 
rangements of Burleigh, Dett and White 
remarks, “I can’t imagine anything more 
humorous than the reviewer attempting to 
prove the futility of the spirituals.” 

Later, the same reviewer intimates that 
Valentine does not know Fisher’s arrange- 
ments and adds that he “is unable to see 
the value of such music. But there are 
many who think it is the most important 
output of America and the public seems to 
be ‘sold’ to the idea.” 

Again Mr. Valentine takes up the cudg- 
els: 
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When the reviewer wrote, “If we must 
have Negro Spirituals, by all means let us 
have Fisher to arrange them”, he clearly 
inferred that Fisher was the only arranger, 
of the many, fit to arrange the spirituals 
and further, that other arrangers didn’t 
even give them a musical setting. I dis- 
prove the inference by citing artists of 
great eminence who seem to prefer other 
arrangements of the spirituals to Fisher’s, 
because of the reason that they sing others. 
This writer is thoroughly acquainted with 
Mr. Fisher’s arrangements of the spirituals 
and if this does give him the right to criti- 
cize them, as the Editor inferred, he will 
surrender the right (or better, privilege) 
to the professional reviewers who are paid 
for expressing their whims and fancies to 
the: public. 


Whereupon the reviewer consents to give 
his reasons for not liking the spirituals. 
The reasons are that 


The great composers and creators of mu- 
sic from Palestrina to Debussy have labored 
greatly to establish a certain form and con- 
tent for musical compositions and this re- 
viewer, perhaps very stupidly, holds the 
opinion that what all those great masters 
have decided upon as right must be some- 
thing like right. Spirituals do not con- 
form to taat sort of rightness. Spirituals 


are picturesquely barbaric, but no great 
composer ever put out over his name any- 
thing picturesquely barbaric without devel- 


oping it into real accepted musical form and 
content. If they used folk songs they used 
them sparingly and merely as suggestions 
and foundations for development. 


To this Mr. Valentine replies, 


It is obvious that the spirituals do not 
conform to the classic form of composition, 
especially on account of their brevity, but 
they offer in many cases, splendid themes 
worthy to be developed to a larger degree 
and length. If they only afforded this, this 
fact alone would disprove their being futile. 
Beethoven could take a short theme and the 
simplest aeere and develop it seemingly 
without end, 

I wonder if the Musical Courier remem- 
bers the Ukrainian Singers and their con- 
ductor who on a certain American tour 
several years ago dug up all the music that 
he could find of American composers in 
order to select two numbers for his pro- 
gram? I wonder if the Musical Courier 
remembers the pieces this conductor se- 
lected? 

“Suwanee River” and “Listen to. the 
Lambs” were those pieces, the latter being 
a chorale built upon a spiritual and as fine a 
development of a Negro Spiritual as has 
been written. These composers are too well 
known to be named herein. Yet. the spiri- 
tuals are “futile”. Are the judgments of 
McCormack, Kreisler and Werrenrath so 
fickle as to put futile music on their pro- 
grams? What did Dvorak see in the spiri- 
tuals to enjoy them? What his judgment 
any good? 
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No American composers have written any 
greater music than he. Have they? What 
about our own William Arms Fisher, a 
worthy pupil and disciple of Dvorak? 
Would he waste his time over futile music? 

There are many bad spirituals and con- 
trari-wise many good ones. The good spiri- 
tuals are absolutely serious and were in- 
tended to be so. Nothing is more obnoxious 
to an audience who understands the spiri- 
tuals than for a singer to sing them in 
‘costume’. To singers who wish to sing 
spirituals in costume, I suggest that they 
allow their feet to be chained and hard - 
lashes administered to the bare back with 
leather made of cow’s hide while singing. 
This is the costume that the Negro wore 
at the time the spirituals were created 
and it will assist the singer to get into the 
mood of the song. 

Too many of our American composers 
are overflowing with form and technic. 
First, a composer should have something 
to express. A good thought poorly ex- 
pressed is still a good thought, but the em- 
pDloyment of fine English, German, or any 
language to express nothing is of no avail. 


ASIA AND AFRICA 


HE Pan-Asiatic Congress held at Na- 

gasaki, Japan, last August was attended 
by fifty delegates from China, Japan, India 
and the Philippines. Five directors of a new 
League of Asiatic Nations were elected and 
the next congress is to be held at Peking. 
One of the Chinese delegates proposed that 
the league should assist India and the 
Philippines to regain their independence. 
The following statement was issued: 

Our ultimate ideal as human beings is to 
make sure that all the races in the world 
must have the right to exist and share a 
common prosperity. 

Such a grand ideal, in our opinion, can 
only be realized by beginning the gradual 
working out of the great principle with 
our neighbors. We cannot expect a world- 
wide friendship until the time when neigh- 
boring nations have been found helping one 
another on the principle of mutual exist- 
ence and common prosperity of all. With 
this object in view we are calling a confer- 
ence of all Asiatic races. ; 

It is, moreover,: our desire to see the 
renaissance of the glorious Asiatic civiliza- 
tion of four thousand years ago affected by 
the co-operation of all Asiatic races, as a 
prelude to the establishment of world peace 
hased on the principle of equality and 
justice to all, irrespective of caste, creed, 
color and religion. 

Charles R. Buxton, of the well-known 
English family, writes in a recent pamphlet 
from Africa: 


The true policy is to devise a general 
Code of Native Rights. Such a Code was 
demanded by the Pan-African Congress in 
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1920—the first organized attempt to place 
the black man’s point of view, as such, be- 
fore the public opinion of the world. In 
the elaboration of this Code of Native 
Rights, the British Empire ought to play 
a leading part. While we must beware of 
national self-righteousness, the besetting 
sin of the Englishman, it would be equally 
wrong to ignore the fact that our fellow- 
countrymen, when all the pros and cons 
have been weighed up, have a better rec- 
ord than other people who have attempted 
the government of native races. Our ex- 
perience, taken as a whole, has been longer 
and it has been very much more varied. 
Moreover, ever since the middle of the 18th 
Century, we have had a section of public 
opinion at home which has resolutely re- 
fused to allow the government of native 
races to be determined by the “man on the 
spot”. The “Pro-Consul” (much to his dis- 
gust) has never been allowed an entirely 
free hand for many years together. “Ex- 
eter Hall”, that bugbear of the Empire- 
builder and the commercial exploiter, has 
never been entirely silent. 

The correspondents of the Copenhagen, 
Denmark, Politiken reports Roland Hayes 
as saying in an interview: 

You ask me whether I am religious; I 
am. But I am not orthodox. I believe that 
I am a tool in God’s hand, that He is using 
me to accomplish a piece of work, work for 
my race. And not alone for my race, but 
for all humanity. We are all made in the 
image of God, we all have the same Divine 
spark, whether our skin is white or black 
or yellow or brown. I want to show that 
with my singing. And I think myself for- 
tunate, when I feel that people understand 
for what I am striving. Only by keepinz 
my purpose firmly before me, only by feel- 
ing that I am the instrument of a great 
idea, shall I be able to give real art, that 
art that goes to people’s hearts, that leads 
to my life’s goal: the erid of race hatred 
with no difference because of the color of the 
—, Peace and Brotherhood all over the 
world. 


THE BLOODY BLOT 


WE quote from the Tampa, Florida, 
morning Tribune of December 7, an 
editorial which deserves to be kept as a 
historic document to illustrate Southern 
lynching: It is entitled “The Bloody Blot 
Remains”: 

An innocent Negro was brutally mur- 
dered by a mob at LaBelle. He had com- 
mitted no offense. The victim was beaten, 
stabbed, shot, mutilated, before being 
hanged. All this was in broad daylight. 
It was a “public demonstration”. There 
was practically no effort at concealment 
of identity on the part of members of the 
mob. The horrible affair was witnessed by 
almost the entire populace. Scores of citi- 
zens looked on and easily recognized fellow- 
citizens they had known for years. There 
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was no interference by officers of the law. 
lt was the most barbarous lynching perpe- 
trated in years—and without the provoca- 
tion of even an attempt at misdoing by the 
helpless object of its brutality. 

A few officials and fearless citizens of 
the county demanded an investigation and 
were active in bringing it about. A cor- 
oner’s inquest was held. Many of the 7" 
witnesses were examined. The result of the 
inquest was the finding of the jury that 17 
men be held for murder. Later, the Circuit 
Court released nine of these men and or- 
dered eight of them held for further in- 
vestigation under bail of $10,000 each. 

Owing to the state of the public mind in 
LaBelle, a change of venue was ordered in 
the case and the Grand Jury of Lee, an ad- 
joining county, was empowered to investi- 
gate. This Grand Jury convened last week 
and spent several days in the investigation. 
Witnesses who had testified at the coroner’s 
inquest and whose testimony resulted in the 
accusation of 17 men as members of the 
mob also testified before the Grand Jury. 
But something had happened to these wit- 
nesses in the interim. Their memories evi- 
dently proved defective. What they knew 
clearly at the inquest, they had “forgotten” 
before the Grand Jury. The Grand Jury, 
in its report, says these witnesses testified 
with “seeming great reluctance”. They 
seemed “afraid to give direct testimony”. 
Men who had Iooked on, in the clear light of 
day, while the crime was being perpetrated 
and who identified some of the perpetrators, 
could not “remember” a few months later. 
Another peculiar discrepancy developed. 
The transcript of testimony taken at the 
inquest was not available for use in the 
examination of these same witnesses before 
the Grand Jury. This was a very essential 
document and its absence naturally serious- 
ly handicapped the proceedings of the 
Grand Jury. We do not know what became 
of this transcript. It appears that it should 
have been the subject of inquiry—that some- 
one should be held to account for the failure 
to produce it. 

The Grand Jury, unable to obtain suffi- 
cient evidence upon which to indict one or 
two or a dozen of the lynchers, made the 
Sheriff of Hendry County the “goat”. We 
do not question the Grand Jury’s charge 
that the Sheriff proved recreant to his duty 
in the case; we do not doubt that his de- 
linquency was sufficient to warrant the Gov- 
ernor in removing him from office. But 
the removal of the Sheriff is a matter of 
small consequence compared with the pun- 
ishment of the murderers. The Sheriff, at 
the most, was guilty only of neglect of duty 
or of avoidance of duty; his hands are not 
red with the life-blood of Henry Patterson. 

The few officers and citizens of LaBelle 
who have been active in pushing this in- 
vestigation to the end that justice may be 
done will, it is reported, ask the Governor 
to designate a judge and a prosecuting at- 
torney from another part of the state to 
earry the case further; but we doubt that 
this would have any good effect. With the 
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witnesses silenced, by intimidation or other- 
wise, another Grand Jury could do no more 
than the present one has been able to do. 
Those timid citizens of LaBelle who showed 
“great reluctance” and who seemed “afraid 
to give direct testimony” must share with 
the members of the mob the onus of this 
regrettable tragedy, which has smirched 
the name of Hendry County and of the en- 
tire state. 

A community cannot vindicate itself be- 
fore the world, cannot clear itself of the 
responsibility and the disgrace of outbreaks 
like this, when its own citizens, knowing the 
truth, are too cowardly to tell it in court. 

We had hoped for better results in this 
LaBelle case. We had hoped that Florida 
might furnish an example, like that recently 
given in Georgia, refuting the charge that 
Southern communities are in sympathy 
with mob law. But we must dismiss the 
hope as vain. The LaBelle horror must re- 
main a bloody blot on the name of the state, 
imposed in the first place by a lawless mob 
and accentuated by the abject failure to 
bring the members of that mob to the bar 
of justice. 


STUDENT FINDINGS 


N International Student Conference 

met in Baltimore last November with 
125 delegates representing thirty races and 
nations, There were black men from Africa, 
South America and the Indies, as well as 
colored Americans. 


We print extracts from the report of the 
Findings Committee: 


Our present comparative evaluation of 
races is relative and has only recently been 
developed. There is no evidence that our 
present popular conception had any place 
in thought during the historical times in 
which the books of the Bible were written, 
nor at the later time of Marco Polo, who 
went to Asia and looked up to the advanced 
culture of the East and was impressed by 
the wealth he found. 

Biologically, there are evident differences 
between the races. We think of skin, color, 
skull formation, texture of skin and hair 
and so on. And Yet, we know that none of 
these factors of human biology—be it an- 
atomy or physiology—proves that the ca- 
pacity for culture and intelligence would 
inhere in ohe race more than in another. 
Between individuals. there frequently are 
more pronounced differences than between 
races. The importance of the biological dif- 
ferences lies in its evidence, in its psycho- 
logical influence. It brings to mind, it fixes 
and nurses the already conceived trend of 
thoughts. 

The general race feeling has a strong 
hui. :a tradition and is propagated by priv- 
ileged and wrongly informed circles. In- 
accurate knowledge, indifference, misrepre- 
sentation of the activities of another race, 
maintain public and personal opinion. Im- 
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portant factors lie in the failure to appre- 
ciate the ability and aspiration of other 
races. alts 

Economic factors have important _in- 
fluence on interracial feeling. The white 
race holds the industrial and economic pow- 
er of the world, causing an aggressive atti- 
tude on the part of the white race, an at- 
titude which is responsible for a deepening 
of the feeling of unfriendliness among the 
races. We have all lived to see an em- 
ployer, shielded by public opinion, keeping 
the wages of one race lower than that of 
another. Why is America so interested in 
the Philippines? Why England in India? 
World powers are always more interested 
in protecting and caring for other rac«s, 
for other states, if economic advantages are 
present or can be expected. 

Where is the solution? Economic ex- 
ploitation of one race by another should be 
stopped and each race, as well as nation, 
left to solve their own economic problem. 
Co-operation and no exploitation ‘should be 
the interracial and international economic 
polleye.* a: i's 

Religious expansion frequently means the 
meeting of two different races and thus 
becomes an important factor in interracial 
relationship. The missionary brings his 
message disinterestedly, altruistically, in 
the ideal case. He serves Christ and hu- 
manity. Unfortunately, he often misses 
his mission and makes: interracial relation- 
ships more unfriendly by intellectual snob- 
bishness, by a superiority feeling, as re- 
ligious teacher. This unfriendliness is 
sharpened by the granting of extraterri- 
torial rights and by his interference in poli- 
tics. Lack of respect of the missionary for 
the institutions and practices of the country 
in which he works and the forceful impos- 
ing of western social and religious customs 
on eastern people, make the problem even 
more severe. : 


There are many conflicting opinions con- 
cerning the desirability of interracial mar- 


riages. Difficulties involved in interracial 
marriages and our present customs and tra- 
ditions concerning this, lack of sufficient 
scientific data on the results of intermar- 
riage and fear of the loss of social integrity 
and public opinion. Present laws in the 
United States against interracial marriages 
—which exist in twenty-four states—make 
possible the violation of Negro womanhood, 
with no protection by the possibility of mar- 
riage. They also would tend to promote 
promiscuity by contrary suggestion. Ten- 
dencies to intermarry on the part of either 
race are greatly over-emphasized, we be- 
lieve, numerous instances of interracial 
friendship with no thought of inhovmnansiogs 
being cited. We believe there should be 
freedom of personal choice in the matter 
of interracial marriages, unhampered by 
artificial social stigmata, accompanied by a 
full present day knowledge of the respon- 
sibilities and possible results of inter- 
marriage. We think there should be more 
research on the question and more honest, 
fearless thought. 
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Hampton Institute 
Hampton, Virginia 


TEACHERS COLLEGE 
School of A; ture—four-year course leading to de- 
gree of Bachelor of Science. 


School of Education—four-year high-school teacher’s 
course leading to degree of Bachelor of Science; 
and two two-year courses for primary, intermedi- 
ate and upper-grade teachers. 


School of Home Econemice—four-year course leading 
to degree of Bachelor of Science; and two-year 
course. 


Summer School for Teachers—courses leading to degree 
of Bachelor of Science and State Certificates. 


SCHOOL OF BUSINESS 
Offers four-year course leading to degree of Bachelor 
of Science and two-yea: course—aims to prepare 
men and women for business positions or to teach 
business subjects. 


* LIBRARY SCHOOL 
Offers one-year, professional course—aims to prepare 
librarians for normal schools, colleges and branch 
libraries in city systems. 


TRADE SCHOOL 
Offers four-year course leading to degree of Bachelor 
of Science; and two year course—aims to train 
skilled builders. 
FACTS 
Enrollment, including practice and summer school and 
classes for teachers in service, 2,251; graduates, 
2,753; and ex-students, over 8,800. 


JAMES E. GREGG, Principal. 


ADVERTISER 


1891 


AGRICULTURAL 
TECHNICAL COLLEGE 


GREENSBORO, NORTH CAROLINA 
A Technical School 
of High Grade 


College courses in Agriculture, En- 
gineering and Education. 


A strong Commercial Course, Vo- 
cational High School and Trade 
School. 


Fall Term began September 15, 
1926. 


1927 


For further information address 


F. D. Bluford, President, 
Dept. C 


A. & T. COLLEGE 


Greensboro, N. C. 


THE TUSKEGEE NORMAL AND INDUSiRIAL INSTITUTE 


Founded by Dr. Booker T. Washington 


Offers 
in Agriculture, 


THE DEPARTMENT OF MECHANICAL 
INDUSTRIES for Boys comprises forty trades 
including Carpentry, Bricklayin, Auto-Me- 
chaaics. Applied Electricity, otography, 
Printing, Machine Shop Practice and Tatloving 


THE WOMAN’S INDUSTRIES 
Home Economics—Courses in Fi Sneiing, 
Millinery, Applied Art, Laundering, Household 
Management in addition to Home Crafts and 
Ladies’ Tailoring. 


THE AGRICULTURAL . DEPARTMENT 
with 2,000 acres of land offers a comprehensive 
four - ~~ course in Secondary Agriculture and 
a full four-year college course in Advanced 
Agriculture to train young men and women as 
Farm Demonstration and Home Demonstration 
A eae, Teachers of Agriculture and as 
i Farmers. 


TWO-YEAR COLLEGE COURSES are 
offered in Education for the training of Teach 
ers in Elementary Schools, for Teachers of Me- 
chanical Industries and in Business Training. 


ane 


ROBERT R. MOTON, Principal 


ogetentiies'6 to Negro Youth for Thorough 
Mechanical Industries and in Industries 


Education in Hi fe Sched and Gelng» 


FOUR-YEAR COLLEGE COURSES leading 
to the Bachelor of Science degree are offered in 
Agriculture and in Home Economics. 


THE BIBLE TRAINING SCHOOL offers 
courses in Theological Training and Christian 
Service for Active Pastors, Sunday School 
Workers and Candidates for the Ministry, in- 
cluding a Summer School for Ministers for 
five weeks beginning July 6th. 


THE JOHN A. ANDREW MEMORIAL 
HOSPITAL and Nurse Training School pro- 
vides a three-year course in Nurse Training 
— qualifies its graduates for registration in 
all souther:. states. 


A SUMMER SCHOOL FOR TEACHERS, 
of ten weeks, divided into two terms, begin- 


ning June Ist and meeting the uirements of 
the Boards of Education of all pouthens states. 


Location Unsurpassed 
Information furnished upon application 


WILLIAM H. CARTER, Treasurer 


TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE, ALABAMA 
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FISK UNIVERSITY 


Largest college enrollment in his- 
tory of school 


30 per cent greater for fall quarter 
than for all of last year 


300 turned away 
WHY 
P 
. Fisk graduates accepted and 


succeed in best graduate schools. 


. Fisk’s standards of scholarship 
and character high. 


. Balanced athletic program. 
. Fisk graduates in great demand. 
. Variety of student activities. 


For further information address: 


THE DEAN 
FISK UNIVERSITY 
Nashville, Tennessee 





PAINE COLLEGE 


AUGUSTA, GA. 


Standard College Courses 


Approved Two-Year Normal 
Accredited Senior High School 
Up-to-Date Junior High School 


“To develop leaders you must have the 
best possible equipment for literary 
training and that is what we are striv- 
ing for at Paine College,” said one of 
the leaders of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South. This Church con- 
tributes largely to the support of Paine 
College. 


A Good School at Reasonable 
Rates 


For further information, address 


RAY S. TOMLIN, President, 
PAINE COLLEGE 





“There are no royal roads to learning 
but there are many roads.” 


When Selecting a School 


1. Consider well 
2. Choose wisely 


[KITTRELL COLLEGE 


offers exceptional advantages 


Standard College, 
Theological, Teacher Training 


and Commercial courses. 
Write for bulletin. 


G. A. Edwards, President 
KITTRELL, N. C. 


Roger Williams University 


The Seat of Christian Education 
Since 1866 


NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 


Standard 
Grammar Dept. Music 
High School Science 
College Commerce 
Normal Literature 
Religion 


Lowest Rates and Excellent Opportunities 
for Self-heip. 


Competent Faculty Representing Leading 
Universities in United States. 


Character Building 
Physical Development 
Mind Training 


For further information write 


Lee Henry Harlan or UH. N. Bacon 
President Secretary 


Term Began Sept. 29, 1926. 
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Rust College 


GOING TO COLLEGE? 

Come To Rust College—Beautifully 
Located. Students from 
Fourteen States 

; —— 
Enrollment over 500 for 1924-1925 
College of Liberal Arts, Standard Nor- 
mal, Home Economics, Music, Junior 
and Senior High Schools. _ 
Efficient Faculty, New Equipment for 
Laboratories, Enlarged Library. 
Rates Reasonable 
Fall Quarter began Sept., 1926 


For further inforw ation write 


President L. M. McCoy 
Holly Springs : Mississippi 


MORGAN COLLEGE and BRANCHES 


John O. Spencer, President 
COLLEGE:—John W. Haywood, A.M., 8.T.D., Dean. 
>. North South. 
















of 
. the Middle States and Maryland, by the State 
oard of Education in Maryland and other States. 
: POLICY -—-Covedue ational. 
FACULTY: rome aged trained ae. 
; SITE aS ve acres, beautiful scenery Athletic 


fiel 
DORMITORIES :—Equipped and supervised. 
ACADEMY: —— the Campus) George C. Grant, 
A. , 
| COURSES :—Colleg General. 
{ 8U ob SCHOOL: bat “ix s.' June 27th to 


INFORMATION :—Address Edward N. Wilson, Regis- 
trar, Morgan College, Baltimore, Md. 


PRINCESS ANNE ACADEMY 
t junior College Grade 


etna dette aad ttianails 


COURSES :—Preparatory, Agricultural, Industrial, Do- 
mestic, Music. 


ee a :—Address the Principal, Thomas H. 


iah, Ped.D. Princess Anne, Md. 
DORMITORIES OPENED "—September 17, 1926. 
REGISTRATION :—Sept. 17th and 18th 1926, 







































































WANTED EVERYWHERE 
Geet Ante Seabee Mechanics, ten. Carpenters, 
; Seer acts 
DOWNINGTOWN INDUSTRIAL 
AND AGRICULTURAL SCHOOL 


DOWNINGTOWN, PA. 
(Under the Supervision of the Pennsylvania 
Department of Public Instruction.) 
SPECIALIZES 
in training good workers and good citizens and 
offers to boys and girls over thirteen years of age 
Healthy Climate Outside of City 
av =. College-trained Teachers 
and Senior High — Courses 
aie Supervised Athletic Social 
Recreation 
For further enfemmnaticn write 
J. H. N. WARING, JR. Principal 


































SHAW UNIVERSITY 


Founded 1865 
Devoted exclusively to College 
and Theological work. 

“A” class college having a ~ Ne 
education. Given Graduate Standing ea — = 
versities of the North. With no ipo high school 
et ae 7 ion of one <— 
sta and the promotion it 
in scholarship and athletics. ™ 

Degrees given: A.B., B.S., Th.B., and B.S. in 
Home Economics. 

Special attention is given to the Prag | of 

= modera' 


teachers. te. =. 
Address: J. EACOCK, Setar, SHA 
UNIVERSITY, TRALERGH, NORTH CARO- 
























































State Agricultural and 


Mechanical Institute 
Normal, Alabama 
Founded by Dr. William H. Councill 

Situated among the oaks and cedars 
of the Alleghanies. An ideal school 
site. High School, College, Agricul- 
ture, Home Economics Trades, Nurs- 
ing, Commercial and Music courses. 
No tuition. Moderate board. 

Fifty-second session began 
September 30, 1926 
T. R. PARKER, President 










The Cardinal Gibbons Iustitute 


RIDGE, ST. MARY'S COUNTY, 
MARYLAND 


4 siet fo ee em oes 
of character Course Junior 
Ried ate tien ten ie eang aoe. 
General Mechanics, Agriculture and Domestic 
Science are taught in parallel courses. 

Living conditions simple, healthful, well- 
supervised. 




































For tener information, address 
Victor H. Daniel, Principal, 
Ridge, Maryland. 













Training of 
Kindergarten Teachers 


ATLANTA UNIVERSITY 


Professional Course of Two Years 
' Address 
Aticsta University, 











ST. MARY’S SCHOOL 


Au Episcopal boarding school for girls, under the 
direction of the sisters of St. Mary. Address: 
THE SISTER-IN-CHARGE, 6138 Germantows 
Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 








Atlanta, Ga. 
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ST. PAUL NORMAL AND ||| The Atlanta School 
"INDUSTRIAL scHooL, ||| "he Atlanta School 
okAwreNceviLLe, vA. ||| of Social Work 


SCHOOL SCHOOL 

HIGH SCHOOL AGRICULTURAL SCHOOL \ a 
Thorough Academic and industrial instruction; a Wish neorporat 
Character with Traleod ‘tana and’ Head 


lectives ‘ef ‘education at St. Paul's, Prepares Its Students for 
™ H . 8 
THE NORMAL AND _— YEAR ene —= Professional Social Work 


TRADE SCHOOL offers an unexcelled standard 


. . 
a course in sixt trades for boys and_ four 
aie “Ct tuk et See Sasa Supervised Field Work 
| “THE AGRICULTURAL SCHOOL om tandard ith S " l A , 
‘offers a standar 
three-year course in practical theoretical agriculture we octa Senctes 
poultry keeping, agrimony and animal husbandry, which 
_ a —— to become a practical farmer or farm 
emonstr: ° 
INSTRUCTION IN ALL DEPARTMENTS J Ene. ; 
and is given by an experienced faculty pable, Graduates of the School are in 
earnest men and women from some of on ae & best 


colleges and universities. Yale, Pennsylvania, Colum Demand. 
bia, Cornell, Howard, Lincoln, Fisk and Atlanta being 





among the institutions represented. A well equi 


eyanentem yoyvides ter the sremnined course in ‘physical Several Scholarships Available. 
educa a 
HE 


SCHOOL HAS A STRONG ATHLETIC DE- 
PARTMENT. Baseball, footba ball, tennis 


and track comprise its intercollegiate sports. It is a For further information address the 
member of the C. I. A. A. 


i 
= Thirty-ninth Seam | Opened September (5th. ae Director 


wary, vomenaito. er Galeing wae Gar: lan E. Franklin Frazier, A.M. 


tien, ‘write the Pr 
REV. JAMES S. RUSSELL, D.D. i 
LAWRENCEVILLE. VA. 193 Auburn Avenue, Atlanta, Georgia 


The Real Thing At Last | 
Negro Pictures for the School and Home 


Photographs 11 by 14 finished in black tone of a size to allow 
a suitable margin for framing. The following are available: 


FREDERICK DOUGLASS W. E. B. DU BOIS 
BOOKER T. WASHINGTON ROLAND HAYES 
PAUL LAURENCE DUNBAR HENRY O. TANNER 
SAMUEL COLERIDGE-TAYLOR CARTER G. WOODSON 
JAMES WELDON JOHNSON DEAN KELLY MILLEP 
COLONEL CHARLES YOUNG 
And others to be produced in similar form 


Price $1.00 each 


Remember that these are actual photographs made by one 
of the best photographers in the United States. No school or 
home should longer be without them. 


The Associated Publishers, Inc. 
1538 Ninth Street, N. W. Washington, D. C. 
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with eepesemD ot of Medicin 
EPART one 

Two years (Class oy Colleen work re 
Dentistry. Graduation from a four years’ i 
Departments of Pharmacy and Nurse Trainin 


THE CRISIS ADVERTISER 


Meharrp Medical College : 








A CLASS “A 
COLLEGE 

» Pharmacy ai Nurse Training 

rLY REORGANIZED 


uired for admission to the Departments of Medicine and of 
igh School or Normal School required for admission to the 


There is an Senanially great demand for our Dentists. 


For aeiag, os and application blank address: 


J. Mullowney. M.D.. President of Meharry Medica! College. Nashville. Tenn. 








James Edward Mason, Financial Secretary 


LIVINGSTONE COLLEGE 


Founded by J. C. Price 
SALISBURY, N. C. 


Recently Re-organized 
Presents Very Stromg Faculty 


Offers the Following Courses: 
Theological High Scheel 
Liberal ArtsSclences Domestic Arts and Selences 


Cemmereial Music 
Teacher Training 






















A School ef Liberal Training With Distinct 
Religious Atmesphere 
All Athletics 
Term Opvened September 15 
For Further Information Address 
W. J. TRENT, President 






SAMUEL HUSTON COLLEGE 


AUSTIN, TEXAS 


Recognized as a Class A Four-Year College by 
the State Department of Education, a nationally 
known accrediting agency. ~ 

“It is the strategic location of the whole South, 
the gateway te unborn millions.” 

The Capital of the State. 

A_ school vitalized by splendid tradition but 
which faces the future. 

The quarter system. 

Intensive Summer Session. 

Expenses reasonable. 

For further information address: 


T. R. DAVIS, President 
or THE REGISTRAR 

























Fessenden Academy 


(Under the auspices of the American Missionary 













Association) 
A school of superior ideals. Away from the noise and 
distraction of city life. 200 Acres of land; new boys’ 


dormitory, new dining hall, 8 buildings; 20 teachers, 
300 students, electric lights, steam heat, modern plumb- 
ing with running water. 

College preparatory, 

Teacher Training of two years 
above 12th grade, 
Music, Domestic Science and Art, 
Manual Training. 


Year 1926-27 began Friday, Oct. 1. 


For further information or reservations, write 


Principal, 
J. M. Moore, FESSENDEN, FLA. 























205 E. 85th STREET 


most particular! 
Student’s Outfits from $15.00 up 
All Sales Guaranteed or Money Refunded 


LOUIS KRAMER 


NEW YORK, N. 


The HOUSE RELIABLE for Old Master Violins, Violas, Cellos and-Bows 


Nothing is more difficult than to satisfy the individual taste of the artist or pa Our constant 
growth and ever-increasing nureber of distinguished clients preve best our a 
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SIMMONS UNIVERSITY, Louisville, Ky. 
Founded 1879. 
The only Institution in the State having for its object 


Collegiate, Ministerial, Medical and Legal training for Col- 
ored citizens in Kentucky 


Special training in Insurance, Social Service, Nursing and 
Hospital Work. 


Normal, Commercial, Music, Domestic Science, Missionary 
Training Class. 


Evening classes, correspondence course. Degrees offered. 
C. H. PARRISH, President. 


Hartshorn Memorial College 
RICHMOND, VA. 
“In the Center of Things’’ 
A college with a great past and a great 
future. 
The only coliege situated in the center 
of the eastern states which is offering 


separate education to young women. 

Hartshorn has College, High School 
and Grammar School departments. 

Christian living and Christian training 
are emphasized. 

Send for Catalog. 
Address 
President David G. Mullison 

















What is your brain-capital? Divide your personal yearly 
salary or earnings (mental-capital interest) by 6% and that 
will give you your mental capital. 
The Stenographers’ Institute 
popularly known as 
DUNCAN’S BUSINESS SCHOOL 

can incorporate active humen minds with the capitalization 
of a business education that will enable their mental powers 
to. earn real cash dividends. Let us incorporate your mind 
with a knowledge of shorthand, typewriting, bookkeeping, filing 
and business law. Spring term begins April 4, 1927. 
Write EDWARD T. DUNCAN, Principal, 1227 S. {7th St., 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


The Ancrum School of Music . 


Offers Courses in Piano, Pipe Organ, Violin, Voice, 
Theory, Solfeggio, Harmony, Composition, ete. 
New England Conservatory method. Excellent 
faculty. Fine dormitory rooms. 
Registration began first Monday in September. 
Director: 


wRS. ESTELLE ANCRUM FORSTER. 
Graduate N.E.C., 1919-20. 
Send for year beok. Address: 


74 West Rutland Boston, Mass. 


A PLAY THAT 


GETS A CROWD — GETS MONEY 
GIVES MORE LAUGHS and PUTS MORE CASH 
Into the Treasury than any Entertainment pas a Church or 






















Club can have. Everybody likes to attend 
“THE SLABTOWN DISTRICT CONVENTION” 
It is a soream and at the — ae it is Sense—Because 


it teaches a-number of good lesson: 
GET IT AND GIVE 1T—Price 50 
Miss Nannie H. Burroughs Author and _ Publisher 
LINCOLN HEIGHTS WASHINGTON, D. C. 








IMPORTER 
AND DEALER 
Y. YORKVILLE BANK BUILDING 


ity to satisfy even the 


Instruments Artis Repaired 
me Write tor’ Catalog 
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FLORIDA NORMAL AND COLLEGIATE INSTIT UTE 


ST. AUGUSTINE, FLORIDA 


(The Ancient City of Sunshine Land) 


JUNIOR HIGH 


SENIOR HIGH 
JUNIOR COLLEGE COURSES 


TEACHER TRAINING 


PRE-MEDICAL AND VOCATIONAL COURSES 


Emphasizing especially the Musical Department under the direction of 
Harry A. Williams, Pupil off Delle Sedie and Sbriglia, Paris 


Denza and Tosti, London 


Teacher of singing at the London Academy of Music, London, Eng. 


Late Director of the 


ocal Department of the Washington Conservatory of Music. 


For further information address 
NATHAN W. COLLIER, President 


The Lincoln Hospital and Home 


TRAINING SCHOOL FOR NURSES 
in the city of New York 
offers to young colored women a three 
years’ course of instruction in nursing. 

Capacity of hospital—420 beds. 

Post Graduate Course of six months to 
graduates of accredited schools. 

For information apply to: 


Superintendent of Nurses 
Miss S. J. Forp 


Lincoln Hospital and Home 
New York, N. Y. 


Brewer Hospital 


an 
Nurse Training School 
Greenwood, S. C. 


Auspices 
American Missionary Association, N. Y. 


A hospital strictly modern in de- 
sign and equipment. Healthful loca- 
tion. Efficient corps of instructors. 

For further information, address 

Pauline E. Dinkins, M. D., 
Medical Director 


THE SAINT PHILIP HOSPITAL 
SCHOOL OF NURSING 
Richmond Virginia 


NURSING EDUCATION 


Offers to colored women between 18 and 35 years of 
age, possessing at least two years high educa- 
tion, an opportunity to obtain in this general hos- 
pital of 176 beds, under the administration of the 
Medical College of Virginia, an unsurpassed course 
-of training leading to nurse registration. Next class 
now being organized. Apply 
DIRECTOR OF NURSES 
THE SAINT PHILIP HOSPITAL 


Richmond, Virginia 


|| FRATERNAL HOSPITAL SCHOOL 
OF NURSING 


42 Dorsey Street MONTGOMERY, ALA. 
A seclentific and professional course to women between 
19-35 years ef age, with High School education er its 
equivalent. 


For information write Superintendent of Nurses 


THE DAILEY HOSPITAL AND SANITARIUM 
3736-40 S.. Michigan Boulevard CHICAGO, ILL. 


Local and Long Distance Telephones Boulevard 5485-5486 


A completely equipped institution for the diagnosis and treat- 
ment of Medical and Surgical cases. Thoroughly trained 
staff. Home atmosphere. Rates as reasonable as consistent 
with first-class service. 


Address all communications to U. G. Dalley, M.D., 
Surgeon-in-Chief. 


WONDERFUL ETHIOPIANS 


of the 
ANCIENT CUSHITE EMPIRE 


Vol. I, 300 pp. 
Handsomely Bound and Illustrated 


THE MOST THRILLING STORY of the AGES 


For College, Club and Home 
Knowledge needed by leadership, facts 
that will fire youth to noble deeds 
and arouse the sleeping fires of 
race genius. 
A book the reading of which will 
make you learned. 


By Drusilla Dunjee Houston 
Facts drawn only from _ authentic 

sources, from the archives of the 

from mouldering ruins, and 

rom recent archaeological findings. 
Revealing an ancient black race that 

in distant ages ruled over three 

continents for three thousand 

years. 

Introductory Price $2.00 
Regular Price $2.50 


ETHIOPIAN PRESS 


Box 332 
OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 
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THE MODERN QUARTERLY 


The only magazine in America that subjects art, literature, 
science and philosophy to a radical, sociological 
examination. Features 


The Most Striking Debate of a Decade 
IS MONOGAMY DESIRABLE? 


Affirmative Negative 


UPTON SINCLAIR V. F. CALVERTON 
In addition, The Modern Quarterly Presents 
CLARENCE CAMERON WHITE 


Professor of Music, West Virginia Collegiate Institute 
on 
The Labor Motif in Negro Music 
An arresting interpretation of this field. 

MAX EASTMAN on The State Philosophy of Soviet Russia 

Former editor of The Liberator. 
A scintillating analysis of the underlying attitudes of dialectical materialism 
SAMUEL SCHMALHAUSEN on The Logic of Leninism 

Contributor to the leading sociological journals of the country. 
A sociological justification of the revolutionary attitude of the Russian 

Revolution. 

V. F. CALVERTON on A New Critical Manifesto 

Author of The Newer Spirit and Sex Expression in Literature. 
A challenging revolutionary proposal of a new criticism with new critical 

values for a new generation. 

ARTHUR CALHOUN on The Principle of Social Development 

One of the leading sociologists in America. 

A modern contribution to the advancement of economic determinism. 

HAIM KANTOROVITCH on The Social Background of the New 

Psychology 


WALTER LONG on Eugene O’Neill 


Other contributors to the issue are Earl Browder, J. M. Robert- 
son, Spencer Brodney, J. B. Eggen and E. Merrill Root 


SPECIAL OFFERS: The Maton. Seectenty 
- . Exeter St., 
— Baltimore, Md. 
THE MODERN QUARTERLY I enclose $1.50 for 1 year’s subscrip- 
both for one year for tion to The Modern Quarterly. 
$2.25 $3.50 with The New Masses. 
biccteaeleeree $2.25 with THE CRISIS. 


THE MODERN QUARTERLY $4.75 with Sex Expression in Litera- 
« with ture and The Newer Spirit. 


V. F. Calverton’s 
Sex Expression in Literature 


Both for $3.00 
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NATIONAL CAPITAL CODE OF ETIQUETTE 
Combined —_ SHORT STORIES FOR COLORED PEOPLE 


ETIQUETTE 
PART 1 


A Book absolutely in a class by itself. Interesting, 
instructive, handsomely illustrated. Wonderful pic- 
tures of Washington’s prominent colored’ Society 
leaders on the street; at the Theatre; at Church; 
in the Home; at Receptions, Balls, Parties, Wed- 
dings, Dinners, etc. The illustrations are so per- 
fect and natural that the well-bred, correctly clothed 
men and women almost speak to you. 

Learn how to dress and conduct yourself on any 
and all occasions; correct dress for men and 
women; suggestions in colors and materials for the 
ladies; hints as to footwear, hats, appropriate com- 
binations, etc., for both sexes. 

What to serve your guests at breakfast, lunch or 
dinner. 

How to converse intelligently; how to know when 
to talk and when to remain silent; how to make 
friends and gain popularity. 

A book that will help the most prominent member 
% x8 of society or the most humble. 


STORIES 
PART 2 


A wonderful collection of Short Sto- 
ries for Young and Old. Stories that 
will hold your attention from start to 
finish. By the most famous colored 
writer of Short Stories in America. 
Stories of Adventure Stories of Pluck 
Stories of Brave Stories of Success 
Stories of School Days Stories of Great Men 
Stories for Father, Mother or. the Chil- 
dren. Funny Stories; Stories that will 
bring the tears to your eyes; Stories 
once started must be finished before 
laying aside the book. Handsomely il- 
lustrated—pictures that seem to live 
throughout the story. 












A Book you will went Ginctrating Telde Steams 
Must have in your home 
A most excellent Gift Ag ents Wanted 


Over fifty pages of pleasing pictures taken We are looking for 1000 hustlers, men t. 
from best photographs. A BIG BOOK, and women. Our offer will pay you posi- |, 
containing over 400 pages. The people tively $4 to $9 per day. One agent made 
are much pleased with this new publica- $21 the first day. Such an _ oppor- 
tion and are sending thousands of orders tunity comes but once in a_ lifetime. 
to us, Order today. We send by insured AGENTS’ SAMPLE showing specimen 
parcel post; return’ your money if not pages and the pictures and covers of book, 
perfectly satisfied. Price ONLY $2.50 will be mailed to you for 25 cents. It 
cloth; $3.50 half morocco like picture. represents exactly the complete book. 


Write today. Send 25 cents for agents’ outfit to-day. 


AUSTIN JENKINS CO. WAMEMOTOR AE: 
Publishers of the Life and Works of Dunbar, Booker T. Washington, 
. Kelly Miller and Du Bois. Send for Catalog of 160 books. 
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THE EAST INDIA HAIR GROWER 


Will promote a Full Growth of Hair, Will also Re- 

store the Strength, Vitality and the Beauty of the 
Hair. If your Hair 
is Dry and Wiry 


EAST 
INDIA HAIR 
GROWER 


If you are 
bothered with 
Falling Hair, 
Dandruff, —_ 
ing Scalp 
any A. 
Trouble, 
want you ye 
j try a jar of 
» EAST INDIA HAIR 
> GROWER. The remedy 
* contains medical prop- 
“erties that go to the 
<3 roots of the Hair, stim- 
ulate the skin, helping 
nature do its work 
Leaves the hair soft 
and silky. Perfumed 
with a balm of a thousand flowers. The 
best known remedy for Heavy and 
Beautiful Black Eye-Brows. Also re- 
stores Gray Hair to its Natural Color. 
Can be used with Ho, Iron. 


Price Sent by Mail, 60c; 10c Extra for 
Postage. 


Tan aoe lS. D. LYONST 


ae 316 N.C I 
empile . re . 
yoo, 1 Pressing Oil, anne 
1 Face Cream and Dept. B. 
Direction for Selling, 


$2.00. 250 Extra for Oklahoma City, - 
Postage. Okla. 


QUINO HOME TREATMENTS 


For Your Hair and for Your Face 


1 Grower, 1 Presser, 1 1 Vanishing Cream, 1 Com- 

Shampoo, Velue $1.25, 1 plexion Soap, 1 Skin Beau- 

Free Rouge, sent for $1. | tifier, 1 Face Powder, value 

Free Advice on Bad Scalps. ee 1 Free Talc. All 
‘or $1. 


GANTT QUINO BEAUTY SCHOOL Nashville, Tenn. 
NN | 





CoLexep DoLis 
AND NOVELTIES 


Pretty, Light-Brown and Mulatto 
Dollis with Real Human Hair Curls. 
They Sleep, Walk. Talk and Cry. 
Sizes 14 to 30 inches. 15 different 
styles. 100 other novelties. Free 
Catalog. 

Size 19 Inches, $5.50 each, 

Size 23 inches, $7.50 each, 

Size 30 inches, $11.98 each, $88. dez. 


AGENTS WANTED 


BETHEL MFG. CO. 
Dept. C..97 South St., Jamaica, N.Y. 


WANTED 


Agents for THE CRISIS. Dignified Work 
69 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


ADVERTISER 


Patents Trade-marks 
Copyrights 


All countries. Easy terms. 
Advice free. Booklet free. 


H. J. SANDERS 
11 Rand McNally Bldg. Chicago, Ill. 


TEACHERS WANTED SESSION 1927 


Teachers: Have you considered carefully the business 
side of your profession? Are you a member of the 
= 9 
Interstate Colored Teacher’s Agency? 
501 NORTH THIRD ST., RICHMOND, VA. 
IF NOT, JOIN ~ 
We find positions for you in any state you desire. 
Register at once. Don't delay. 
J. H. Blackwell, Ph.D,, Mana 


HOW TO CONTRCL OTHERS 


Charm and fascinate whom you will. Employ 
clever adept’s private methods. Get secret charm. 
10c. (stamps, not coin) brings oe see roe ——- 
tion. (Sealed). Obtainable 

France. GREATOREX, Soi 1190, Baite Pos- 
tale 9, PARIS, FRANCE. (Use 5c. postage to 


France). <2 wy ® 


Badges, Banners, Lodge Regalia 
For all lodge and church societies 
Mention name of organization. 


CENTRAL REGALIA CO. 


Jos. L. Jones—Founder 
641 W. Sth St. Dept. C. Cincinnati, Ohio 


Masonic Magazine 
,A favorite in the home 
of fraternal men and women 
every where. Official organ. 
No Mason without it.$1 brings 
itto you regularly 7 months 


NATIONAL FRATERNAL REVIEW 


—426 E. 35th St. Chicago, Ii1. — 


Dear Reader: ; 

Is THE CRISIS among the period- 
icals in the Reading Room of your Pub- 
lic Library? If so, see that it is properly 
displayed. If not, put it there. 

Subscription $1.50 per year. 


tailoring, Orderscome easy whenyou 
show our swell samples and smart 
styles. We Show You How— 
you don’t need to know anything 
about Sees —ey follow our 
directions—we make it easy. 


YOUR SUIT FREE 


Our new plan enables to get one 
of our fine made-to-order suits, in any 
y cost toyou. 


5 tamale men Bue, Chicago 
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